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Editorial, 


HE Congregational order has its advantages, es- 
pecially in times of ecclesiastical oppression, but 
in a period of freedom it may have also ‘some 
drawbacks. Among the latter may be the ten- 
dency of churches, new or old, to plant them- 

selves where their individual interests may seem to be 
best served, but where other churches may be subjected 
to a competition which is neither for their or the general 
good. Ina large city of New England a certain religious 
body had a church centrally located but, when the pop- 
ulation grew upon all sides, the outer ring was divided 
into four parts, in each of which a church was planned, 
and, when needed, was built. The result was good ser- 
vice to the whole community, from the point of view of 
that faith, and the prosperity of all its churches. It is 
perhaps too much to expect that different and competing 
sects will come to any such agreement, but it surely is 
folly for any one of them to allow without protest the 
overcrowding of its societies, and surrender them to a 
costly and to some a fatal struggle for existence. 


a 


‘THERE is another need of our Congregational order 
which is not always filled,—that of a trusted and beloved 
adviser for churches and ministers who need impartial 
and wise counsel in peculiar difficulties. However well 
the pecuniary or organic needs of a denomination may 
be met, it may well happen that the qualities required 
for such work are not those demanded by more delicate 
situations. The relations between parishes and _ their 
ministers, the need of a pastor for a charge or of a church 
for a pastor, the question whether or not a preacher has 
reached the limit of his usefulness in his present field of 
work, and other situations of the kind, call for wisdom 
in an official and confidence in those who seek his advice 
which are not easy to find and yet should be provided. 
The lack of such an adviser—it would be misleadingto 
call him a bishop—is a frequent and perhaps continual 
gap in denominational efficiency and parochial peace. 


] 


Tue news of the resignation of the minister of the 
Second Church in Boston after a service there of twenty- 
eight years, and the rumor of the abandonment of its loca- 
tion, came to the public very appropriately on Evacuation 
Day. ‘The old parish has held its ground very pluckily 
under many difficulties, not the least of which, as was the 
case a hundred and thirty-six years ago, has been_the 
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bombardment from the suburbs. ‘To drop the figure 
no one but those who have charge of an old parish can 
fully understand the effects of age upon institutions as 
upon persons, especially a certain stiffness in the joints 
and a disinclination to move until compelled to do so,— 
a compulsion which often comes too late to bear the best 
results. The church of Henry Ware and of Emerson 
has, however, traditions which may be hoped to prove 
dynamic, and the removal which its latest minister has 
in vain urged upon it may still be a subject of meditation. 


ad 


Bap housing is not confined to great cities. It occurs 
even in small country towns, and wherever there are 
great industries it is sure to exist unless prevented by 
proper legislation. It is iike an insidious disease which 
may easily be checked at the outset, but which is very 
hard to eradicate if it once gets a hold. An investiga- 
tion was recently made in Salem, Mass. In the district 
investigated one-third of the tenements occupied more 
than 75 per cent. of the lot, the limit for New York with 
its terrible pressure for room. A number of tenements 
covered over 90 per cent., while one or two went up to 
98 percent. Think of a back yard two feet deep or less, 
and the chance it gives for light and air and for children’s 
playgrounds. Families are huddled into such quarters 
because they have nowhere else to go, and then take in 
lodgers to help pay the rent. What kind of citizens 
grow up under such conditions? Yet outside of Boston 
Massachusetts towns and cities have no right to 
prevent them. Bills are now before the legislature to 
enable them to prevent it. They ought to be passed. 
Salem is not worse than other cities with large industries. 
Massachusetts is not worse than many other States. 
There is no better time than right now to find out whether 
such evils exist wherever the Register goes, and then to 
find and apply the remedy. . 


AN item in the daily papers recently shows what, we 
hope, is the nadir of ministerial poverty. Of a little over 
one hundred ministers in a certain district of an evan- 
gelical denomination, a large majority of the preachers 
received salaries of $500 or less, and a large proportion 
of the rest $750 or less. In all cases the parsonage is 
reckoned in with these salaries. From $10 to $15 a week 
are the wages of these ministers. ‘There is no expecta- 
tion of a strike, probably on account of the number of 
scabs waiting to come in. ‘This is as near getting the 
gospel without money and without price as we have 
heard. ‘The denomination, however, makes provision 
for superannuated ministers. It is to be hoped that the 
age limit is low, for men must grow old early under such 
trials. 

es 


A NEw idea in church announcements we copy from one 
of the leading newspapers of the country. Among the 
paid notices of Sunday services, generally occupying three 
or four lines in the most desirable advertising column, 
is that of a well-known Unitarian church announcing 
that the minister ‘will speak at 11 A.M. on the Unitarian 
conception of an ideally educated man,—his attitude 
to Christianity, science, and social progress. His good- 
ness is the amplest expression of human life, and his 
Christianity (or Judaism, as the case may be) is a spirit 
in which he lives, a spirit of faith, hope, and love, a spirit 
that overcomes evil with truth and good-will. He is 
the child of memory and hope, dwelling neither in the 
citadel of the conservative nor in the moving tents of 
the radical. He is appreciative of the past and cherishes 
its best spirit, knowing that no permanent progress was 
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ever based on dissent. Not a partisan of the new or the 


old, he uses the old to protect the new and the new to— 


augment and purify the old. He thus endeavors to 
lead a better future out of an honorable but imperfect 
past and to join the experience of the patient genera- 
tions with the joy of new adventure. Illustrations in 
modern life.” The expense of this method must be 
considerable, but the value of such admirable message 
to our cause suggests a wide use. 


Pd 


INSTITUTIONS grow up out of the soil of social and 
political life. It is better to reform them than to de- 
stroy them, for once lost they never come again. All 
our fruits and flowers have been developed by human 
care and foresight out of wild stock. ‘The wild stock being 
preserved, all the rest might be restored if they were 
destroyed, but, the wild stock being extirpated, nothing 
like it will ever come again. It is easy to destroy the 
passenger pigeons and buffaloes, but by no human power 
can a passenger pigeon or a buffalo be created. No- 
body knows the origin of the seedless banana. Its pro- 
duction antedates the history of civilization. It would 
be as easy to put an end to many of the institutions of 
society as to put an end to the banana crop. 


The Bottom Facts. 


Political economists, sociologists, reformers, and many 
good people of many kinds are now much exercised by 
the supposed necessity of solving many problems in social 
science. Industrial issues occupy the centre of the stage, 
and challenge the minds, hearts, and consciences of in- 
numerable good people in all four quarters of the globe. 

A fact seldom mentioned, which, however, is of vast 
significance, relates to the source of all the wealth of the 
country and the supplies upon which all nations depend 
for the support of daily life. 

Food and clothing come out of the soil. ‘The earth is 
the prolific source of everything by which life is sustained. 
By a magical chemistry which no human science or art 
can rival or imitate, the soil multiplies whatever seeds of 
life are put into it. Give it a few cotton seeds, and the 
earth will spin miles of cotton fibre; from seeds dropped 
into the soil spring up crops of innumerable kinds, fruit, 
flowers, vegetables, grain, and everything which is good 
for food, whether for man or beast. From the animals, 
nourished by the products of the soil, by some magic of 
productive industry, wool is produced and the material 
from which leather is made is furnished for the uses of 
mankind. All building material comes out of the soil, 
and all the industrial problems which just now so burden 
the minds of both sciolists and sociologists are secondary 
issues. It was possible for thousands of years for the 
human race to live and thrive without any of the modern 
machinery which has played the mischief with modern 
life and brought upon us so many ‘“‘issues.”’ 

This line of thought is not new to the present writer. 
He has urged for many years the policy of making the 
farm attractive and of distributing the immigrants from 
foreign lands in the places where they would come into 
direct connection with soil and have a chance to live a 
free and independent life. The Dominion of Canada 
owes its prosperity and its freedom from many of the 
transient disturbances which now afflict our souls and 
bodies to the policy of inviting immigrants to come and 
make their homes on the plains and in the forests where 
safety, comfort, and the means of progress await them. 
The only possible way to rescue the multitude of factory 
operatives from the hand of the spoiler is to make boys 
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and girls so skilful, so intelligent, and so well instructed 
that they can decline with thanks all offers to work for 
less than a living wage and open an opportunity to as- 
cend from the bottom to the top of the ladder. The 
saloon and its attendant evils offer no temptation to boys 
that are well trained and self-controlled. By the same 
law of selection well-educated boys and girls whose hands 
have been as well trained as their brains will find no 
problems awaiting them in the industrial world which 
will be too difficult for solution. 

Although these thoughts are not new, they are brought 
freshly to mind by a telegram to the New York Tribune, 
in which a session of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science was reported. After Messrs. Garfield, 
Gompers, and Fitch had spoken on industrial conditions 
and had been applauded, a healthy young farmer’s 
daughter, dressed in homespun, arose and asked for five 
minutes. Her request was reluctantly granted. She 
moved to the platform and began an assault upon the 
previous speakers which swept the convention off its 
feet with enthusiasm. She told them she was a farmer’s 
daughter from Nebraska, and in plain terms she asked: 
“What do you know about economic conditions? You 
rant and rail about the combinations of capital and the 
condition of the workingmen, but I have not heard one 
of you mention the farmer. You don’t appear to know 
that everything begins with the soil, not only political 
and social science, but everything else.’ In conclusion 
she said: “Have an equitable division of the population 
of the country and take care of the farms, and the economic 
problems you look upon as vital now will take care of 
themselves.”” The applause was tumultuous when she 
sat down, and it was evident that a bottom fact had been 
stated. 

Some well-meaning people have become hysterical 
because they have read so much and talked so much 
about the fearful things ‘“‘which threaten the very foun- 
dations of society.’’ ‘They seem to be ignorant of the fact 
that the leaders of the Industrial Workers of the World 
are not organizing either the farmers or the general public, 
the vast majority of the people who are doing their work 
in their own way, and minding their own business, in 
perfect independence of operators, strikers, and strike 
breakers. ‘To increase the number of men and women 
who are free and equal in their opportunities is the prob- 
lem of democracy. That we are solving the problem with 
wonderful success in America will be the verdict of the 
historian a hundred years hence. ‘There is enough to 
-eat, plenty to wear, and materials to furnish shelter, as 
the result of honest industry, for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States: the only question is, How 
to educate all new-comers in the world to the point where 
they can begin the battle of life with plenty of ammunition? 
Mother Nature is a hard taskmaster, but a bountiful 
giver when her tasks are well performed. 

Our troubles come from the fact that we build up tariffs 
to keep out of the country the products of the pauper 
labor of Europe in order that the American workingman 
may have a full dinner-pail, and then we import what we 
have scorned as the “pauper laborer’s’’ work, to make 
sure that the contents of the American dinner-pail shall 
not be too costly and the pail too full of luxuries. ‘This 
statement would have been regarded as a political heresy 
not long ago: it is now a commonplace remark which is 
beginning to affect the thought and action of the Ameri- 
can people and the representatives of the people who 
make the laws and enforce them. ‘The more immigrants, 
~ the better, if they are distributed throughout the country 
and given a chance to earn a living from the soil. But, 
even as things are, our immigrant population soon learns 
“a ee trick of citizenship, and the grandson of the meanest 
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pauper may sit upon the bench of the Supreme Court at 
Washington or become the president of a National Uni- 
versity. Let us assist the process by all possible means, 
and be rid once for all of the problem brought about by 
greed, ignorance, and the supineness of the general 
public. G. B. 


The Will of God. 


The phrase in the Lord’s prayer, ‘Thy will be done,” 
used once to be taken as the supreme test of a Christian’s 
absolute submission to the divine decrees, of whatever 
nature these might be and whether they affected the pres- 
ent or the future. To acquiesce wholly and uncondition- 
ally in any personal humiliation or sorrow, even to rejoice 
in it as contributing to the glory of God and the fulfilment 
of his divine purpose, was asserted to be the first step 
toward the reception of God’s grace. That purpose 
might involve the everlasting torment of one who had 
tried to follow humbly and consistently the teachings of 
Jesus and the bidding of the Church; but it was to be 
accepted as unquestioningly as-if it promised white robes 
and golden crowns. People used to force themselves to 
face in imagination the most heart-rending possibilities, 
saying to themselves: “If I am not willing that should 
happen, I have no right to say the prayer of renunciation 
which is commanded to us. If Iam not willing not only 
to suffer myself, but that my dearest should suffer, then 
I am not of the saved in Christ.” 

With the coming of a more humane theology, it was 
easier to fit the prayer into present and actual needs; 
but it has always been rather a prayer of submission than 
an aspiration for co-operation in the will of God. It has 
helped many a man to bear his burden of sorrow or pain, 
and it has not been superseded in the hour of need by 
any philosophic reasoning, however conclusive. When the 
great trouble comes and there is no way of escape, happy 
is he who can throw himself on a Strength not his own, 
in whose heart the prayer, “Thy will be done!”’ gradually 
shapes itself, and who is conscious that underneath him 
are still the Everlasting Arms. 

Yet the prayer is not merely one for strength to bear, 
but for strength to do. ‘The will of God is no far-away 
abstraction, involving possibilities from which reason 
and affection alike shrink in terror; but it is something 
actual and concrete. It means continual growth in 
health, wisdom, peace, brotherhood. The will of the 
Eternal is righteousness, and to pray sincerely the prayer 
“Thy will be done!” means to pledge ourselves to the right 
to help actively in bringing his kingdom on earth. It is 
small credit to any one to be passively willing that God 
should bring his perfect day in his own good time. “He 
could not make Antonio’s violins without Antonio’’; 
and it is only when we endeavor consciously to extend 
the truth in which we believe, to brighten all.the dark 
places that lie within reach of our influence, and to give 
a helping hand to those who need us, that we really pray 
in the right spirit. 

Not only in our lives as they affect others, but in the 
depths of our own hearts, do we need the answer to our 
prayer, “Thy will be done!’’ We are sometimes in dan- 
ger of believing too exclusively that our best philanthropic 
work, our most effective service in the bringing of God’s 
kingdom, is that which we do in co-operation with others. 
There is a great enthusiasm which comes from working 
earnestly with others in a good cause. When we feel 
ourselves standing shoulder to shoulder with those de- 
voted to some noble reform or some tender charity, our 
work seems really to count for something. It is building 
on long lines; and progress seems certain, though slow. 
Yet it is true now, as before the days of organizations, 
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that out of the heart are the issues of life, and that the 
deepest, truest part of life is that which we may perhaps 
share with no other soul. It is in our hearts that we need 
God’s kingdom to come in very truth; and, if his will 
is done there, we are ready for either action or endurance. 
Our own wills are so weak, our own purposes so unsure, 
our strength so incomplete, what can we do but to pray, 
in all earnestness, ‘‘ Father, thy will be done’’? 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Secretary’s Notes. 
Noes. 


For the benefit of Eastern readers it may be said that 
the trip from Butte to Boisé is about equivalent to the 
journey from Montreal to Buffalo by way of Boston. 
Leaving Butte at 1.30 A.M. on Wednesday, March 6, I 
arrived in Boisé on the evening of the following day at 
10.30 o'clock. 

Throughout Montana, Idaho, Utah, and Colorado at 
the present time business is practically at a standstill. 
There is a general depression. ‘Travelling men on the 
trains were complaining bitterly at the small sales they 
were able to make, and the reluctance of all commercial 
houses to place orders for the future. The reasons for 
this state of affairs are generally vague, and numerous as 
they are vague. Fictitious values hitherto placed upon 
real estate, the uncertain political situation, labor troubles, 
the enormous output of gold, and the over-production 
of buildings in anticipation of imaginary demands are 
among the reasons assigned. The population in some 
of these cities is considerably less than it was five years 
ago. 

Our movement in Boisé has suffered on account of the 
business situation and other causes. Individuals once 
attached to our little church have moved away, a fierce 
direct and indirect opposition to Unitarianism on the 
part of other churches, and now the departure of the 
Rev. Harold L. Pickett, who has served as minister for 
a year and a half, all conspire to make it seem expedient 
to suspend services for the present—perhaps until the 
1st of September. We have here an attractive and con- 
venient church building centrally located, a faithful and 
well-organized Women’s Alliance and a small group of 
the leading men of the city. ‘There is, therefore, every 
reason to believe that, as soon as Boisé itself revives and 
the inevitable growth sets in, which will bring a larger 
following to our cause, the efforts of the past will develop 
into gratifying results. 

Boisé is the capital city of Idaho, and in the near vicinity 
many cities have sprung up, not a few of which have al- 
ready attained to a considerable size. Eventually Boisé 

will be the central metropolis of a vast area devoted to 
cattle raising, fruit culture, and, on the upper benches 
of the mountain ranges, to the cultivation of grain. 

Having attended to the appointment of committees 
to provide for the needs of the Boisé church while it is 
without a minister, I took the 2.40 a.m. train for Salt 
Lake City where I arrived on the following evening. ‘The 
condition of our own organization in this Mormon strong- 
hold is just the reverse of the situation in Boisé. Here 
two years ago our f{causeg underwent ‘reverses which 
seemed to be too numerous and fundamental for recovery. 
Our Unitarian hopes seemed to be practically blasted, the 
efforts of many years under efficient and progressive 
leaders seemed at the time to have ended in utter failure, 
for its character and purpose were sadly misunderstood, 
and it came near being engulfed in a general wave of local 
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disfavor. ‘Two years of comparative quiescence, however, 
during which the Women’s Allianee has met regularly 
and occasional lay services have been held, has evolved 
new strength and created an enthusiastic desire for the 
revival of church activities. I had expected to meet 
only the board of trustees on the afternoon of March 10, 
but what was my surprise to find a good-sized congrega- 
tion awaiting me at the church! We had a heart-to- 
heart conference. All the conditions, financial and other- 
wise, were frankly considered. The possibilities of securing 
an available minister were discussed, and it was the unan- 
imous sense of those present that a thorough canvass of 
Unitarian resources in the city should at once be made 
with a view to taking formal action at the annual meeting 
in April. 

There can be no doubt that in Salt Lake City we have 
a peculiar and vital mission. In some respects the condi- 
tions are radically different here than elsewhere. Our 
message, properly presented, should furnish an avenue 
of escape for many people who are at present wofully 
perplexed concerning the real nature of religion and its 
necessary bearing upon individual conduct, upon domes- 
tic relations and responsibilities, and upon the institutions 
that undertake to apply it. Our opportunity in this city 
of a hundred thousand souls is probably second to none 
among the many attempts we are making for a better 
appreciation of the kingdom of God on earth. I came 
away deeply impressed by the earnestness and loyalty 
of those who have been in years gone by, and are to-day, 
patient champions of our faith in a great country unfa- 
miliar with its vital and saving principles. 

Accounts of snow-slides, blockades, blizzards, and the 
cessation of traffic in the mountains and east of Denver 
reached us as we left Salt Lake City on the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad. Of snow there was certainly a 


great quantity, for the mountains were white; but along- 


most of the lines the way was clear. 

Up the wonderful Uncompahgre and Gunnison Valleys, 
over the top of the continent at Marshall Pass, at a height 
of 10,856 feet, the rain took its way until next day we 
reached the Royal Gorge. 

Here a number of us men stood on the rear platform 
and gazed in speechless wonder at the sheer walls that 


rose 2,600 feet on either side, the morning sun lighting ~ 


them at their summits and sending sprays of ruddy glory 
down their twisted and time-worn sides. And it was 
then and there that the man with the wide-brimmed hat 
exclaimed, “‘Ain’t them formations pritty!”’ 


After that we could gaze with equanimity upon the , 


State Penitentiary, which soon came into view as we rolled 
into Canon City. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


INTERESTING speculation has been stimulated in both 
Washington and Tokio by a resolution introduced in 
the Senate last week by Senator Lodge, and adopted 
without debate, calling upon the President to furnish 
the Chamber with information concerning the reported 
purchase of land in Mexico by or for the Japanese govern- 
ment, presumably for use as a naval station. Mr. Lodge’s 
resolution referred to the oft-repeated rumor that Tokio 
was negotiating for, or was about to acquire by purchase, 
Magdalena Bay as a foothold upon the threshold of the 
United States. ‘he introduction of the resolution and 
its prompt passage recalled an explicit utterance by 
Senator Lodge last February, wherein the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, in pointing out the 
danger of an assault upon the Monroe doctrine by a 
“Great Eastern Power” which might establish itself 
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upon the west coast of Mexico, announced that he was 
“using no imagination in suggesting such a case.” Mr. 
Lodge’s reference was at that time definitely understood 
to apply to Japan. 
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THE action of the Senate in adopting Mr. Lodge’s 
resolution caused a stir in more than one capital, and it 
had the incidental effect of eliciting from the Japanese 
premier a definite statement which obtained wide pub- 
licity in this country and in England, to the effect that 
Japan had not attempted to lease or buy land in Mex- 
ico for any purpose, and that Tokio is not now consider- 
ing the advisability of embarking upon a policy of irri- 
tation toward the United States by such a transaction. 
This assurance, which was not official, did not affect the 
Senate’s desire for the information specified in its reso- 


lution. Indeed, the President’s delay in sending the 


data requested by the Senate gave rise to suspicions, 
apparently unjustified, that Mr. Lodge, unwittingly or 
intentionally, had broached an embarrassing subject 
which the administration was not prepared to discuss 
without due consideration of all the circumstances sur- 
rounding it. On the other hand, Mr. Lodge’s proceed- 
ing was interpreted by some who know him well as a 
prelude to a fresh and explicit affirmation of the Monroe 
doctrine, with the advice and consent of the President. 


# 


UNLEss the signs are misleading, Europe is in danger 
of facing again an international tensity similar to the 
one that Germany repeatedly brought about in the 
troublous course of the Moroccan question. In this 
case, as in the one which was terminated last winter by 
the conclusion of the Franco-German treaty, Germany is 
the moving factor, and a Moslem nation—this time 
Turkey—is the willing instrument of Teutonic diplo- 
macy. The admission that a delicate situation exists 
was made at the beginning of the week by the Russian 
government, which gave semi-official intimation of its 
belief that the defiant attitude of the Ottomans in the 
Persian province of Azerbaijan was the outcome of en- 
couragement from foreign sources, which London traced 
to Berlin. The controversy that is annoying St. Peters- 
burg arose at the period of the Russo-Japanese War, 
when Turkey moved troops into Azerbaijan, which for 
about two centuries has been debatable ground as be- 
tween Turkey and Persia. The dispute is now reaching 
an acute stage because of [urkey’s refusal to abandon 
its position at the behest of Russia, with the backing of 
Great Britain. 

a 


Tue Ottoman claim to Azerbaijan, which is rendered 
formidable because Turkey is in actual military occupa- 
tion of the contested ground, is in direct conflict with the 
Anglo-Russian agreement whereby London and St. 
Petersburg divided Persia into mutual spheres of in- 
fluence and control. ‘The fact that Turkey, in the face 
of the two great powers, is showing no disposition to 
recede from its advanced post into Persian territory is 
regarded as conclusive evidence of foreign support. 
This support, it is readily surmised, is the expression of 
Germany’s desire to keep the Persian question open until 
countervailing advantages can be extorted for Germany 
in payment for her recognition of the facts accomplished 
by the agreement between Great Britain and Russia. 
Germany’s potential interest in the ultimate destiny of 
Persia is suggested by the gradual extension of German 
influence and enterprise in Asia Minor and the progress 
“3 Pe German ailooad: sateaetien toward the boundaries of 
bat ersia. 
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In the mean while Turkey is not only holding what she 
had occupied before the Anglo-Russian protest against 
Ottoman aggression was entered, but Ottoman troops are 
actually advancing into new territory, toward the Rus- 
sian province of Erivan. This forward movement the 
government at Constantinople is carrying on side by side 
with its operations against another European power in 
Tripolitania. Italy is expending vast amounts of 
treasure and some blood against guerilla tactics, and the 
war bids fair to be prolonged indefinitely unless inter- 
national pressure is exerted upon Turkey to compel her 
to make her bow to the course of destiny. This situa- 
tion the administration at Rome could terminate in a 
week or a fortnight by the bombardment of the Dar- 
danelles or even by a naval attack upon one or two Asi- 
atic ports. But such a proceeding, it is realized at Rome, 
would bring instantly into action the ready jealousies of 
the powers, which are not disposed to regard with equa- 
nimity the acquisition of even temporary control by any 
of their number in any part of European or Asiatic 
Turkey. 

a 


BriTIsH finances, despite the continued enormous ex- 
penditures for naval construction and maintenance and 
the extraordinary drain imposed by recent legislation in 
favor of the working classes, exhibit a healthy buoyance 
which might well furnish a text for reflection to the 
prophets of Britannia’s early decline. In presenting the 
budget for 1912-13 to the House of Commons last 
week, Chancellor Lloyd-George, after announcing the 
substantial aggregate of $934,625,000, called attention 
to a surplus of $32,725,000 for the past year. This com- 
forting information the chancellor of the exchequer 
coupled with the assurance that, although the estimates 
for the new year exceed those of the old by $28,095,000, 
the expenditure could be met by the normal increase in 
revenue without the imposition of new taxes. In addi- 
tion Mr. Lloyd-George ventured the prediction of a not- 
able business revival among the English-speaking peoples 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Brevitics, 


No wise missionary from the Far East now thinks of 
casting contempt upon Confucius or Sakya Muni, known 
in the Western World as Buddha. 


How times have changed that a professor in a Presby- 
terian theological school can say, “This it is to be a 
Christian: to make Jesus our Teacher and Exemplar, 
and to live his life among men’’! 


“T am glad every year that I was born in April. All 
the instinct of new Life, from the bluebirds round to taking 
down the double windows, fits in nicely with one’s birth- 
day,” once wrote Dr. Hale; and he added, “T am a good 
deal younger than I was fifty years ago,’ 


“Tf there is no mercy, no goodness, no Fatherhood, at 
the heart of things, how did we, merely what this uni- 
verse made us,” says Mr. Vedder, “come by such ideas 
as goodness and mercy and fatherhood, and how is it 
that we are in some measure good and merciful and 
fatherly?”’ 


Ministers who have wished that they had churches 
full of rich people may console themselves for the lack 
of wealth by noticing that it is such churches which are 
suffering most from non-attendance in this generation. 
It_is the people who have automobiles or friends with 
country houses where “week-ends”’ are celebrated who 
do not go to church. Saint James would add a count 
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to his indictment of the rich if he were writing his Epistle 
to-day. It is the great middle class who are the stay of 
churches, as of most other good things. 


The attempt to standardize handwriting is furthered 
by investigations and tests made for the Russell Sage 
foundation. ‘The Springfield Republican calls attention 
to the fact that the eye of the reader, and not the hand 
of the writer, is to be the first consideration hereafter. 


In theological education the report of the Religious 
Education Society points out a hitherto unnoticed in- 
crease in attendance since the recognized decline which 
terminated in 1905. A study of the attendance in theo- 
logical seminaries disproves the claim that denominational 
colleges are the chief source from which students enter 
the seminaries. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Freedom in Unitarian Churches. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The past week, and almost in the same mail, I have re- 
ceived two letters from widely separated parts of the 
continent which impress me deeply. Both are written 
by Unitarian ministers and each contains heartfelt state- 
ments. 

Obviously names cannot be made public, but in general 
one writer is concerned with his lack of freedom as a Uni- 
tarian minister, since he finds himself handicapped in ad- 
vancing certain economic views about life, while the other 
writer is also concerned with his lack of freedom as a 
Unitarian minister, although from a different cause. He 
is alarmed at the dogmatism of any resolution in a Unita- 
rian conference, no matter how excellent, aiming to pledge 
all Unitarian ministers and churches to its fulfilment 
when all Unitarian churches are only partially or are fully 
represented by delegates, holding that the dissenting 
minority has the inalienable right to its own opinion 
and the control of its own action. 

One letter is a protest against a self-satisfied and en- 
trenched pew, while the other denounces the political and 
encroaching “Thus saith the Lord,” ministerial mover 
of conference resolutions. 

The privilege, province, and duty of the minister in a 
Unitarian pulpit, as I understand it, is to state his con- 
victions about the fundamental principles of religion as 
life; and, should occasion arise, the congregation, in accord 
with local regulations and obligations governing that 
body, may decide to terminate its relations with its min- 
ister, as in a similar manner the minister is able to sever 
his connections with the congregation. In either case 
the congregation or the minister in assuming the initia- 
tive will necessarily incur the responsibility included in 
such a move. 

On the other hand, as I understand it, no Unitarian 
conference has the power to pledge any Unitarian minister 
or any Unitarian church to any course of conduct through 
any resolution whatever. Frep ALBAN WEIL. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Drink and Poverty. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The article on ‘‘Drink and Poverty” by Joseph H. 
Crooker, D.D., in the Register of March 21, contained a 
clear and forcible statement of the truth in regard to the 
relation between drink and poverty. From constant ex- 
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perience for sixteen years in working among the poor in 
New York City, I feel qualified to state that intemper- 
ance in the beginning seldom can be rightly said to be 
caused by poverty, and that very often it is one of the chief 
causes of poverty. I have noticed with surprise and re- 
gret statistical statements, supposed to be based upon the 
records of social workers, representing that intemperance 
is the cause of poverty in only a small percentage of cases, 
whereas that much oftener poverty is the cause of intem- 
perance. Iam sure that these statements are not correct. 
I think I understand how they are formulated. 

The records of charitable societies usually are quite 
defective in regard to the true relation of intemperance 
to poverty. It is doubtless true that an examination of 
the records of charitable societies would show that intem- 
perance is given as the cause of poverty in only a compar- 
atively small proportion of cases, but the information 
contained in these records is often, perhaps usually, ob- 
tained by young or inexperienced visitors who fail to as- 
certain the real facts in the case. They often set down 
what they are told by some member of the family whom 
they visit, and not infrequently they fail to obtain any 
information on this subject. 

There are in the registry of the society with which I am 
connected many records of families in which for a long 
period no mention of intemperance occurs, and later 
entries show that intemperance is really a fundamental 
cause of the trouble and had been long before it was dis- 
covered by our society. Indeed, so often has this proved 
to be the case that from long experience I have come to 
expect to find intemperance as an underlying cause of 
distress, even where it is not immediately apparent, and 
repeatedly time has proved this suspicion to be correct. 
There is room for much difference of opinion as to the 
best method of dealing with the liquor traffic or as to 
how intemperance may be remedied or prevented, but I 
aim certain that intemperance should be counted as the 
cause rather than as the effect of poverty in a large 
majority of instances. W. I. NICHOLS. 

BROOKLYN, NEw York Ciry. 


On a Certain Sense of Loneliness in Unitarian 
Ministers. 


BY PASTOR DEMERITUS. 


All ministers live to some extent, as compared with 
other men, a solitary life. They play ‘Box and Cox”’ 
with the rest of the world, as to Sundays and week-days, 
and their occupation is one that, whether it should do 
so or not, keeps them from their fellows in general. 

Unitarian ministers, however, are more restricted in 
their fellowship with other ministers than the clergy of 
other denominations. In the matter of exchanges, for 
instance, there is probably more freedom between the 
clergy of so-called evangelical denominations than they 
exercise toward Unitarian preachers. ‘There are com- 
munities in which Unitarian ministers are not even in- 
vited to the regular meetings of the other clergy. ‘The 
result is that, except so far as they can find compan- 
ionship among their parishioners, their life is more lonely 
than that of the ministers of other denominations. 
Whether they are more social among themselves is a 
question hard to answer for lack of knowledge about the 
habits of the clergy of other bodies. It often seems 


as if they were less so, especially where they find much. 


companionship among their parishioners, which is a 
happy element in the life of the fortunate ministers of 
some of our older churches. Here they find compensa- 
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or for their exclusion from so large a ministerial fellow- 
ship. 

It is often the case, however, that the prominent 
parishioners of Unitarian churches, while welcoming 
their minister to their homes, do not give him the light 
of their countenances in church. ‘To them has fallen a 
large share of those conveniences for relieving the tedium 
of Sunday which have played such havoc with attendance 
upon public worship. ‘They have automobiles or horses; 
they have houses in the country or friends who invite 
them to theirs; and they have resources of pleasure in 
their own homes which are in full blast on holidays. 
Moreover, what with their social advantages or with 
their responsibilities as prominent citizens, they are 
likely to be too fully occupied, even outside of their 
business, to take, or for their families to take, much 
part in the work of the church. It would be of great 
advantage to the church, by a well-known law of human 
nature, if they were actively interested in such work, 
and it is correspondingly of great disadvantage to the 
church that they are not. The result to the minister 
is companionship during the week and solitude or com- 
parative helplessness on Sunday, and, as he looks around 
upon other churches in the community who are active 
because they can interest their people in their work, he 
may be pardoned if a certain sense of loneliness creeps 
over him now and then. 

Moreover, Unitarians can rarely be induced to bring 
unattached or new families in the neighborhood to their 
church. The old orthodox idea that men are in danger 
of eternal damnation if they do not go to church, or the 
conviction that one’s church is a divine and sacred in- 
stitution in itself, were powerful allies to the minister’s 
own talent and industry. Unitarians have no such ideas 
of the church and its necessity to human salvation, and 
cannot be roused by any less commanding reasons to 
induce unconnected families to come to their church. 
In this work the minister has to go alone, and, therefore, 
is at a disadvantage. ‘This is especially a disadvantage 
in present conditions. It is clear that a persistent, if 
not a deliberate and organized attempt is being made to 
detach the young people of the older and wealthier 
families in Unitarian churches from the faith and fel- 
lowship of their fathers. It is, however, a point of honor 
among Unitarians not to try to induce people to come 
over from other churches to theirs. It seems to them 
that, especially when there are so many in every com- 
munity who attend no church, it is not right to try simply 
to draw from one church to another. It is not this 
sect or that which needs new strength so much as the 
Church as a whole. It is as if, in time of war, the people, 
instead of filling up their old regiments or raising new 
ones, should excite those already enlisted to draw from 
each other. ‘The army would not grow very fast, or the 
country be well defended, on such a policy. Yet it is 
the policy of some Christian churches, and in carrying it 
out the ministers are most ably seconded by their people. 
Yet, even in the work of drawing in the unattached, the 
minister of the Unitarian church has often to work 
alone. < 

The position of the Unitarian minister, as compared 
with that of others, comes to this,—that his success has 
to depend more upon his own talents and qualities than 
it would have in any other body. He has the great 
advantage of not being obliged to square or pretend to 
square his preaching by a creed or a liturgy which pro- 
fesses to be authoritative, and of having over him no 
personal authority whose orders he has to obey. ‘The 
Unitarian is free to think or act as he likes, within wide 
limits; but in being liberated from the pressure of au- 


thority he has also lost its re-enforcement, and in being 
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free from sectarian union he is also deprived of the co- 
operation of other churches. He pays a great price for 
his freedom. Not the least is the necessity he is under of 
acting alone in public matters. Those who do not know 
how boards and committees do their work would be sur- 
prised to find how far sectarian considerations rule and 
how often the Unitarian is pushed aside or left out be- 
cause his fellow-believers will not take his part, while 
the adherents of other bodies stand by each other and 
favor the interests of their sect or church. The Uni- 
tarian ought not to wish to do this. It is as dishonest 
to use public office for one’s sect as for one’s private 
advantage, but it is done, and the Unitarian is pushed 
aside because his fellow-believers will not stand by him. 
This makes a certain sense of loneliness in his life. 


Courage. ‘ 


BY KATHARINE H. AUSTIN. 


Oh, faint is your heart as you go, 
Alone, foot-sore, in the valley? 
Set lips to the bugle, and, lo! 
The might of the host you rally! 


Concerning Halos. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN, 


The real value of a halo is little affected by the valid- 
ity of one’s belief in its actual existence as the aura of 
a sainted soul. Actual existence at the outset is a mis- 
leading term. Hamlet and hundreds of other mythical 
characters are a great deal more real and influential than 
ten thousand other men, whose material form may 
seem to give them a claim to actuality. 

But the halo itself is evidence of an attempt to pre- 
serve something which the mere bodily manifestation 
cannot fully express. In a word, it is the painter’s effort 
to portray spirit,—to publish the fact that the radia- 
tions of a great soul are never bounded by a material 
body. Herein the painter wisely follows his great 
teacher, Nature; for, in addition to all her more ma- 
terial exhibits, does she not come very near painting 
spirit when she halos the earth with a rainbow or draws 
a golden nimbus of mist over her most craggy peaks? 
In both cases the soul recognizes its own portrait, and 
feels the finer responses of wonder, awe, and inspiration 
which are at the root of all religion and art. The chief 
value of the halo lies in its suggestiveness, which helps 
enlarge the boundary of wonder and stimulates faith 
into attainment. In other words, the halo, on its ethical 
side, is consciously or unconsciously one of the symbols 
of idealism, a challenge to our spirit to come into its 
inheritance which lies in a fourth dimension. Moreover, 
what the painter has accomplished in the realm of art 
the historian and romancer have achieved in the prov- 
ince of literature. Seizing upon the more luminous 
traits of his characters, whether real or imaginary, the 
author uses the subtle psychical pigments of language 
to paint a halo. And, though the original halo may rest 
upon a very dim and flickering reality, time, distance, 
and the idealizing instinct of mankind may enlarge its 
dimensions until it would fit the character for whom it 
was designed as loosely as the dome of St. Peter’s would 
fit a hamlet church. 

When this happens,—and it is always happening,— 
one may find abundant opportunity to learn the abuses 
as well as the uses of halos. A typical illustration of the 
effect of an overgrown halo is furnished by Mr. James 
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Macdonald in an article on Washington. A gentleman 
took his little son to get a glimpse of the great President 
at some out-of-door function. 

‘“‘Papa,”’ said the little boy, “I don’t see him.” 

“Why, my son, don’t you see the man on the beautiful 
white horse right in front of us?” 

“Oh,’’ replied the child, in a disappointed tone, “is 
George Washington a man?” Much as they have done 
for us, candor forces the admission that frequently 
halos have blinded the eyes of justice till that fair goddess 
has handled her sacred scales like an unscrupulous grocer. 

A celebrated case in point may be found in the history 
of the bitter wars waged against Higher Criticism. The 
halo surrounding the Bible had waxed to such idolatrous 
dimensions that the most reverent scholar jeopardized 
his reputation and his very means of subsistence by 
venturing to study the Bible with the calm sanity he 
would bring to any other book. But the heroic leaders 
of this movement, after incredible persecutions, have 
taken all the more redoubtable ramparts, and reduced 
the diameter of the Biblical halo to such a degree that 
one may now read that wonderful book without the 
cerebral paralysis of idolatry. 

Nor is the Bible the only book whose crescent halo 
has blinded the judgments of men. The combat of 
Higher Criticism has a hundred lesser parallels in so- 
called secular literature. Every great name in the 
world of letters wears a halo, increasing in direct ratio 
with the time that has elapsed since the celebrity’s 
death and the distance from the place of his birth. (Wit- 
ness Thomas Reed’s definition of a statesman.) 

Written by the deceptive glimmer of such halos, half 
the criticisms of latter-day literature are as unjust as 
the blind bibliolatry which persecuted the heroes of the 
Higher Criticism. The timidity and mental dazzle- 
ment induced by a halo so benumbs all the judicial 
faculties that the critic is rare who can give an honest 
comparative estimate of any two authors separated 
by a hundred, fifty, or even twenty-five years. It was 
the same Thoreau whose recent manuscript edition was 
so over-subscribed to before publication who could find 
no market for it when it was first published. 

Put a third-rate author, wearing a halo, composed of 
the golden increments of a century, on one scale and two 
other second-class authors minus such halos, on the other 
scale, and watch the average critic adjust the balances. 
In an indefinitely large number of cases he will make the 
man with the halo outbalance the other two. An illus- 
tration in proof is the exalted pedestal which is accorded 
to Madame Sévigné, because she happened to write some 
pleasant, gossipy letters a long time ago. Yet it is a plain 
fact that hundreds of men and women now living (even 
among those wholly unknown to fame) can and do write 
better letters than ever entered into the epistolary heart 
of that dear, genial French woman. But we are mostly 
such a fearful folk. We need the tonic candor of our 
Concord seer, who wrote,— 


“T had as lief respect an ancient shoe, 
As love old things for age and hate the new.” 


Now and then other fearless souls blurt out their in- 
most convictions to our great refreshment. Conan 
Doyle frankly confesses that he finds Dr. Holmes a great 
deal better than Lamb. But how few would dare to 
say as much, even were they honest enough to give the 
two authors comparative readings. 

Poe is another author whose halo has hindered his 
recent successors in the field of the short story from 
winning anything like justice. Rarely will any one take 
the trouble to read comparatively the gruesome tales 
of Poe—all in the same pitch—and those of scores of 
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later American short-story writers who have done just 
as strong and infinitely finer and more varied work. 
Almost any story in ‘‘Flute and Violin,’’ by James Lane 
Allen, is better than almost any story of Poe’s. The 
same is true of the short stories of Mrs. Wharton in 
“The Greater Inclination,” or of Alice Brown, Mary 
Wilkins, and Henry James at their best. Even our 
beloved Thoreau has a successor in John Burroughs, 
who is more human in his wholesomeness and more 
“bibulous offlight” from every source than the now 
haloed hermit of Walden. Let no protesting hand go 
up against this verdict until the protest has been pre- 
ceded by a thorough comparative reading of all the books 
of the two authors in question. ‘Then let one say his say. 
Our latter-day clergy likewise suffer injustice from 
the prejudicial gleam of halos fitted to their predecessors. 
It is doubtful whether America has ever had greater 
preachers than at the present time. At almost all of 
the Unitarian church doors (not to mention the pul- 
pits) there are given away sermons that are masterly in 
their form and substance, and, if the other churches gave 
away sample sermons, as much might doubtless be said 
of many of them. Certainly those who have been fort- 
unate enough to hear Dr. Parkhurst or Dean Hodges 
would gladly read any samples from their churches which 
belonged to the same school of sweetness and light. 
But ‘‘we do not see with our eyes or hear with our 
ears, but with our prejudices.” Thus do halos make cow- 
ards of us all, and the native hue of honesty is “sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast’”’ of fear. Hence should we be 
most grateful for those strong, courageous souls, sent 
ever and anon by Nature to inspect the various halos 
of religion, art, and literature, as inspectors periodically 
examine elevators and buildings to discover if they are 
safe. All kinds of inspectors does Nature send us, even 
as she sends tempests, strong winds, and zephyrs. When 
she thinks we need an intellectual earthquake, she gives 
us Nietzsche, Bernard Shaw, and Max Stirner. If the 
situation demands a less violent overturning, she assigns 
the work to men like Emerson, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
and Dooley, or any other author whose humor is a sure 
corrective for halo-paralysis. ‘To watch such men as- 
saying the quality of various aureolas is as edifying as © 
to watch a heavy shower revivifying a dust-laden field. 
Not the slightest attention do they pay to any of the 
“musn’t touch”? mottoes which are hung up all over the 
halls of fame, inducing the lock-step movements of tim- 
orous criticism. 
- If Mark Twain liked the work of an American artist 
better than that of an old master, he said so like an 
honest man, and with the same heroic ‘abandon with 
which he espoused the cause of liberty for other coun- 
tries. Another voice assisting the same cause of eman- 
cipation came not long ago from one of our American 
artists, Mr. Arthur Hoeber, who justly protests against 
America’s neglect of her own painters. As long as any 
American cares more to make the boast that he owns 
five Corots than to possess any real artistic discrimina- 
tion, so long will the best work of our country suffer. 
But it is no May-day task to inspect and condemn a 
halo. ‘The world has become so attached to them that 
one might more easily convince an open-minded man 
that under some conditions two and two could make 
five than destroy in another the haloed belief that two 
and two are seventeen. Not only are halos fitted on to 
painters, authors, clergymen, warriors, and scientists, 
but all kinds of theories, customs, and rites acquire halos 
which have a tendency to wax to inordinate dimensions. 
Among modern inspectors of halos few have done 
better work in reducing the diameter of aureolas worn 
by false theories than the Philosopher of Archery Road. 
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Behold him, with an epigram, dissolve into the common 
light of day the halo that has hitherto been accorded to 
modesty: 

“Tt is always your modest man,” says Dooley, “that 

is the most conceited.” At first one hesitates, uncer- 
tain whether this maxim will hold. But, when one 
sends one’s memory out on a tour of examination of one’s 
acquaintances who pass for modest, one discovers that 
a too sedulous humility is the thickest cloak of egotism, 
while in the frank self-offering of a man like Montaigne 
there was not a trace of real conceit. For he gave him- 
self to his readers with the impersonal attitude of a 
gardener, who puts on the market his vegetables, knowing 
that, like the gardener, an author can honestly claim 
credit for nothing more than for hoeing and weeding, 
since the seed, as in the case of the gardener, is given to 
him, and hence he deserves no more praise for what comes 
of it than the gardener does for the color and flavor of his 
cucumbers and radishes. 
‘ The chances are, therefore, that the man who never 
speaks of his work, even when it would be most casually 
natural, is generally the man who conceives of it as so 
glorifying to himself that his studied silence is the loud- 
est announcement of his vanity. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 
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Wisdom and Charity. 


BY REV. CHARLES G. AMES, D.D. 


In trying to help a man outwardly, it is quite possible 
to injure him inwardly, to weaken his will, undermine his 
self-respect, and confirm a habit of dependence. It is an 
easy mischief,—as easy as it is for the kind mother to slave 
herself to death for her children, instead of patiently and 
firmly holding them to the duty of serving themselves 
and others. When Gen. Sheridan was in command of 
the South-west, he was asked by a Congressional Com- 
mittee if the negroes in Texas were willing to work. He 
replied that he “hadn’t seen anybody down there, black. 
or white, that seemed to hanker after it.” John Todd 
says, “Man is naturally indolent; as lazy as he can be.” 
Does anybody hold himself to daily labor, when there is 
no need, and just for the pleasure of it? In any case, 
habits of idleness are easily encouraged. Those who 
have always lived in narrow circumstances have few 
wants; and, if these wants are supplied by charity, the 


_ motive to exertion is taken away. 


We ought to know what human nature is like: are we 
not of the same flesh and blood with the people who apply 
to the Overseers? ‘There are plenty of people besides the 
abject poor who do not hanker after work; and some who 
are rich would not Jong remain so if it depended on any 
very tiresome exertion. 

It is true that reliance on machinery and routine may 
impair the spirit of charity and dry up the fountains of 
human kindness. The safeguard against such perver- 
sion must come in part from keeping ourselves intelligently 
related with some form of practical relief, whether through 
co-operation with others or by those quiet methods in 
which the left hand does not know what the right hand is 
doing. The associated method is wanted chiefly for re- 
lieving the suffering which we cannot personally know 
and reach. But the larger and better half of charity is 
private and silent. Each one of us has almost daily 
occasion to render some kind office to unfortunate persons 


whose history or present circumstances we have the means’ 


of knowing. If we have human hearts in our bosoms, we 


_ shall find or make our own opportunities for helpfulness. 


aie every church or fraternity can care for most of 
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the cases of need within its own constituency more deli- 
cately and effectively than it could be done by outsiders. 
But even in these cases, even in our most private givings, 
even in dealing with our own nearest of kin, we are still 
bound to act from our best judgment as well as from 
right feeling. 

But we shall not really consider the poor unless we 
live under the law and in the spirit of brotherhood. Is 
there danger of our being unwise? ‘There is greater dan- 
ger of our being unloving. And love is more likely to 
lead to wisdom than wisdom is to lead to love; for “the 
liberal soul deviseth liberal things.’’ There is such a 
thing as intelligent indifference; and social problems 
may be studied in a cold, scientific spirit which never 
quickens into a throb of humanity. ‘This spirit never 
yet taught one man how to help another. But if we 
deeply care for the welfare of our fellow-beings, if we have 
caught the note of sympathy with him who made himself 
poor that many might be made rich and identified him- 
self with the least of his brethren and ours, we shall study 
the best ways of serving them. Very likely our present 
methods may be improved. But the best machinery of 
beneficence must have heart power to run it; and our 
money contributions will lose their finest value if we do 
not give ourselves. I do not think we have yet brought 
into action the mightiest forces for uplifting humanity. 
We have never drawn on our own deepest resources. We 
have never half realized the power and beauty and glory 
of sacrifice. What we call our own is not our own; we 
are not our own; we are joined to the family of mankind 
as fingers to.a hand, as limbs toa body. All we have, all 
we can rightly get and use, all we are or can become, must 
be held as a sacred trust and devoted as a willing offering. 
The very wit or skill by which we acquire and manage 
our small resources is itself a heavenly gift for earthly 
uses. If we ever learn this lesson and put it in full prac- 
tice, the sources of poverty, misery, and sin will be dried 
up; for men will say to each other, Have we not all one 
Father? Let us dwell together as members of one family, 
sharing all his bounties, and counting it as his richest 
earthly gift that he lets us give ourselves to each other in 
his name. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Beatitudes. 


BY GEORGE HODGES, D.D. 


Not only are the commandments negative and the 
beatitudes positive, not only do the commandments speak 
in terms of the law and the beatitudes in terms of the 
ideal, but the commandments, it is said, have in mind the 
active life, the beatitudes the passive life. And the in- 
ference is that the commandments are fitted for robust, 
active natures, while the beatitudes have their place in 
the lives of quiet people, who are neither very prosperous 
nor very well. But the beatitudes will not bear that con- 
struction. 

It is true that they set forth ideals which may be. at- 
tained without physical strength. ‘They open the door 
of religion and of eminent spiritual achievement to women. 
It is true that they set forth ideals which may be attained 
without material prosperity. ‘The blessing of God which 
is independent of strength of arm is independent also of 
weight of purse. In both of these respects the beatitudes 
present a new idea of greatness. A most important factor 
in the progress of any people is their ideal of greatness, 
because that is the goal which the youth of the people 
will desire to attain. ‘They will surely direct their ener- 
gies that way. It is of mighty importance what sort of 
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standard of success is commonly accepted. Is the su- 
preme hero the successful soldier? Is he the wealthiest 
citizen? Blessed is the people whose supreme hero is a 
saint; whose eminence, that is, consists in character; 
whose integrity and courage and purity and service and 
self-sacrifice are the glory of the nation. 

But the saint, as he is depicted in the beatitudes, is by 
no means a passive person. ‘The beatitudes are by no 
means in praise of gentle virtues only, belonging to cloister 
and the sheltered life. 

Three times the Lord blesses discontent, the most revo- 
lutionary and perilous of the virtues;—when He praises 
the poor and the sad and the hungry, and promises that 
they shall be satisfied presently. 

Twice He blesses service. Blessed are the merciful, 
who are engaged in the abolition of pain. It means 
physicians who are contending with disease; and reform- 
ers, who are fighting the battles of the weak against the 
selfishness and cruelty of the strong. And blessed are 
the peace-makers, who are engaged in the abolition of 
hatred. It means lawyers, who are enlisted against in- 
justice; and statesmen who are trying to put an end to 
the belated barbarism of man, and to get the nations to 
settle their differences like civilized citizens. 

Once He blesses constancy, when he praises the pure in 
heart. ‘These are they who are without hypocrisy, and 
who speak the truth. They are not passive persons. 
You remember how Emerson said: ‘‘He who habitually 
speaks the truth will find himself in situations sufficiently 
dramatic.” To be faithful to one’s own convictions, to 
be loyal to one’s own ideals; under difficulty,.in the midst 
of adverse circumstances, in a minority, to speak the 
truth—every boy and girl in school, every man and 
woman in college, everybody in business, everybody in 
society, knows by experience—and most of us by sad 
experience—how hard that is. 

Once He blesses constancy, when he praises those who 
are persecuted. They would not be persecuted if they 
were willing to submit. Passive people rarely feel the 
hand of persecution. It is the constant, the unyielding, 
the people who persist and go on undaunted and un- 
changed, who are persecuted. The purpose of persecu- 
tion is to make men change their minds, or at least to 
make them say that they have changed their minds. 
The purpose of persecution is to make men stop the thing 
which they are doing. They who are praised in the 
beatitudes will not stop. ‘They defy persecution. 

Once, indeed, He blesses meekness. And here, it 
seems, is a virtue which is plainly passive. Is not meek- 
ness synonymous with passivity? Does it not consist in 
quietness, and silence, and folded hands and downcast 
eyes, and the prudent quality of having no opinion of 
one’s own? Not according to the examples of it in the 
Bible, where the meekest man of the Old Testament is 
Moses, and the meekest man of the New Testament is 
Jesus Christ. Meekness means unselfishness; it means 
the opposite of the assertion of one’s own rights; but it 
means also an assertion of the rights of others and a con- 
tention to maintain them, which makes it one of the most 
militant of all the virtues. : 

Such is the saint who embodies the Christian definition 
of character. Such is the ideal which is set before us for 
our inspiration. It is plain that character, as interpreted 
for us by Christ, is a matter first of being, then of doing. 
The initial and essential part of it is what we are. ‘That 
is what God has regard to, and for which He cares su- 
premely. What our Lord blesses in the beatitudes is the 
quality of life. It may result in great achievement, it 
may result in failure. ‘That depends, in great part, on 
the circumstances. Sometimes it is easy to be good and 
to do good; sometimes it is tremendously hard. To keep 
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the quality of our life true; to hold our ideals high and 
to follow them, no matter how difficult or wearisome the 
way; to persist through bitter discouragement; to think 
and do the thing that is right because it is right, not be- 
cause either law or common opinion enforces it; to keep 
the commandments not in the letter only, not in speech 
and action only, but in spirit; to endeavor day by day, 
each day anew, to live more nearly as He lived who is 
both the Master of our life and the Saviour of our soul; 
this is to attain by God’s grace to that kind of character 
whose presentation astonished the people when He 
preached the Sermon on the Mount.—The Churchman. 


Religion and the University. 


BY REV. HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


The visitor who enters the western gate leading into 
the Harvard Yard sees cut upon the wall a quotation from 
“New England’s First Fruits,” giving the reason for 
founding Harvard College in 1636. ‘After God had 
carried us safe to New England and we had builded us 
houses, provided necessaries for our livelihood, reard 


convenient places for God’s worship, and settled the civill + 


government, one of the next things we longed for and 
looked after was to advance learning and perpetuate it 
to posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to 
the churches when our present ministers shall lie in the 
dust.” ‘This desire of devoted souls to see learning and 
religion walk hand in hand has been, in the past, perhaps 
the chief influence leading men and women to found and 
maintain educational institutions. In the Middle Ages 
the universities of Europe were largely under the control 
of the Church; and though, as we all know, ecclesiasti- 
cism has at times repressed with iron hand the search for 
fresh truth, we ought never to forget that the Church at 
its best was the protector and nourisher of learning. 
The University of Paris played a mighty part in the re- 
ligion of the later Middle Ages. Oxford and Cambridge 
have profoundly influenced religious life in England, and 
from the English Cambridge came the religious impulse 
which kindled its beacons at Harvard, then at Yale, 
and thereafter all across the continent. It was only with 


the rise of the conflict of modern science with theology 


that the cry, was raised against the universities as irre- 
ligious. ‘True, there have always been pessimistic voices 
lamenting the low ebb of religious life among: college 
students, but the charge that the universities themselves 
were ‘godless’ has usually come from one or two sources. 
Either the complainants have been adherents of the old 
theology who were affrighted at the progress of modern 
science or they have been supporters of denominational 
colleges who watched with suspicion the founding of the 
free State universities and with bitter hostility their rapid 
rise to a place of primacy among the educational forces 
of the State. ‘The charge of “ godlessness,”’ made against 
Harvard because of its freedom from denominational 
affiliations, or against the great State universities because 


they have no formal religious exercises, usually comes 


from persons who are apt to think that it is the business 
of a college to promulgate some particular doctrine, theo- 
logical or scientific or philosophical. I recall a conver- 
sation which tradition avers took place between the 


president of one of our great universities and a professor 
The pro- 


of history at a certain denominational college. 
fessor made an assertion, regarding an historical occur- 
rence, which the president called in question, asking 
whether it might not bear another interpretation. But 
the professor drew himself up. “At our college, Mr. 
President, we teach history from the Anglican point of 
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view!” ‘That idea that the college is established to sup- 


port a given point of view is passing, albeit slowly. We 
are coming to realize that religion for the university 
must be of a more ample and lofty spirit than can be 
trapped in any denominational cages. 

And yet the relation of religion to the university life 
presents many problems, and inevitably gives rise to 
anxious questionings. At Harvard, as at Cornell, where 
attendance at chapel is not compulsory, the number of 
students at the religious services is relatively small. At 
Yale, and doubtless at other places where attendance is 
enforced, the attitude of the students is often very far 
from worshipful. Outside denominational jealousies have 
worked together to prevent any really religious exercises 
at the State universities, and often have resulted in pre- 
venting the study of the Bible even as literature. For 
centuries almost every university in Christendom made 
large provision for theological education. But in mod- 
erm America, outside the older universities and one or 
two new ones, theology is conspicuous by its absence. 
All the larger State universities and some of the newer 
institutions established by private endowments have 
splendid schools of engineering in all its branches, schools 
of agriculture and forestry, schools of domestic science, 
besides the traditional departments of literature, pure 
science, law, and medicine. But at these universities 
the theological schools, where they exist at all, are semi- 
private institutions, squatters who are only tolerated 
upon the fringes of the campus. No wonder, then, that 
people ask, “ What of religion and the university?”’ 

But it is easy to paint the situation in too sombre 
colors. We are passing through a quite exceptional 
period of readjustment. Two of the greatest problems 
before America to-day are to determine, first, the relation 
of religion to our modern highly complex civilization, and, 
second, the relation of education to our new democracy. 
The institutions of education are in the midst of a period 
of stress and change not dissimilar to and almost as 
difficult as that which the institutions of religion have 
encountered. ‘The keenest minds in both fields are aware 
of the existence of pressing problems, and are perplexed 
to know how religion and education are to be made more 
effective handmaidens of a higher spiritual life in this 
democracy. I am inclined to believe that the stormiest 
part of the passage, at least for religion, is past. ‘Thus 
for men and women of modern education the battle between 
science and theology is over. It is now once more pos- 
sible for a scientist to be also a religious man, even in 
the sense of being a church member. In philosophy the 
trend of twentieth-century thought is steadily away from 
a purely materialistic interpretation of the universe, from 
the conceptions of Spencer’s naturalism. The striking 
group of philosophical writers who are leading the world’s 
thought to-day are emphasizing the importance of per- 
sonality, they are laying stress upon ‘‘the philosophy of 
action.’ This trend of philosophic thought will inevi- 
tably react in stimulating fashion upon religion. And 
we see another phase of these same new stirrings of relig- 
ious life in the enthusiasm of many church workers for 
social service. ‘This demand for ‘‘a religion of action”’ 
which shall penetrate business and politics, which under- 
takes to deal with the great economic problems, has arisen 
within twenty years, so that, in its present form at least, 
it is a new phenomenon. In view of these facts I think 
it may fairly be said that the Church has weathered the 
squalliest part of this transitional period, and is coming 
under skies which, though still lowering, at least allow 
the navigators to take their observations and to fix their 
re accurately. 

In developing all these new tendencies of thought, the 
| universities « are helping indeed, yet they are not so far 
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contributing as they might to the new spiritual awaken- 
ing,—to the great revival of religion which some of us have 
faith enough to believe will come in upon us like a flood- 
tide before the mid-century is reached. For it is inevi- 
table that, as in the old world, so in modern America, the 
universities should, in the long run, be potent allies of 
religion in its largest sense. It is true that among the 
thousands of students there are some scores with low 
ideals who do neither themselves nor the university any 
good, but I am inclined to believe that in most colleges 
the moral tone is much higher and the desire for the best 
and noblest things of life much deeper than among young 
men and women in the world outside. It is true that at 
many universities the great increase in the number of 
students is in the newer and more practical schools, in 
engineering and agriculture. That, of course, is only 
the response of the university to the great demand of our 
civilization for trained men in those lines. But presently 
the balance will be restored. We may find, perchance, 
that these schools can develop as fine a spirit of idealism 
as did ever the study of the classics. I suspect it is rather 
the way a subject is taught than the subject itself which 
awakens that spirit. ‘The engineer to-day has a dozen 
lines in which he can greatly serve humanity: who shall 
say that a noble vision of service may not be bred in 
him? ‘The man scientifically trained in forestry or agri- 
culture may not only serve humanity in equal degree, but 
he has also been brought very close to the mystery and 
the beauty of the world of nature; and there is no better 
way to create a worshipping heart than that. When the 
present fever of growth and of adjustment to new condi- 
tions shall have quieted a little, we shall find our uni- 
versities steadily advancing in their capacity to dream 
dreams and to see visions. As it is, the great bulk of the 
They are 
haunted by a vision of beauty, driven by an unquenched 
thirst for truth, eager to serve the world by teaching 
men how to get the most from life. They may not be 
formally religious; but, after all, is not their animating 
spirit fundamentally religious? Can we say that an 
institution which awakens men and women to love the 
beautiful; which opens to them the doors through which 
they may enter into communion with the sages, saints, 
and prophets of all the world; which arouses in them 
the eager desire for knowledge, though the pursuit of 
her leads them into unfrequented paths and over dusty 
plains; which thrills their hearts with a passion to serve 
their fellows, to establish justice and equity in the land, 
—can we say that such an institution is irreligious? Let 
us rather say that here are perpetually flowing springs of 
the spirit, whence the churches of this country in the days 
to come will draw much of their power and their life. 

It is a misfortune that the churches have so little under- 
stood the situation. ‘‘What,” said a distinguished Pres- 
byterian minister from a public platform not long ago,— 
“what do you do with our boys and girls at the State 
university? We bring them up in the good old religion; 
they join the church; they are good Christians until 
they go to the university. But they come back from 
it presently with their faith gone, no longer interested 
in the church, indifferent to its services. You have 
ruined them at the university.”’ Of course, the answer 
to such a criticism is that the church in which those 
students were brought up was hopelessly out of touch 
with modern life and thought,—that they could only have 
been held to it so long as they were ignorant of the life 
of to-day. It was not the fault of the university that 
its young people came back from college indifferent or 
even hostile to the church. It was the fault of the church. 
It had taught a seventeenth-century faith to children 
of the twentieth century; and, when that faith came into 
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collision with science and philosophy, it was inevitably 
shattered. It had taught them that religion meant be- 
lieving certain dogmas, or being present at formal relig- 
ious exercises, or, perhaps, refraining from what were 
called ‘worldly amusements.”’ But at the university 
they had studied biology and economics, history and 
ethics, and what they had been trained to think of as 
“religion” began to appear poor and insignificant, timid 
and evasive, lacking in adequate sanctions either for its 
intellectual formulas or for its moral code. It didn’t 
fit life, as they had awakened to understand it. Now 
that is not an exceptional condition of affairs. In 
very many instances the churches are hopelessly belated. 
They are living half a century or more behind at least 
those universities which have attained the full measure 
of academic freedom. It is, indeed, not true that all 
churches are out of step with the times, but enough of 
them are to make hosts of young people feel that religion 
is a “back number.” It is then essential that the relig- 
ious forces of this land should awaken to the need of 
putting the churches abreast of the universities in their 
capacity to interpret the master words of to-day in terms 
of spiritual life. Above all is this essential in the college 
towns, where, to be just, it is now true that the churches 
generally are striving valiantly to achieve this goal. It 
is not half so important that the ministers at these posts 
should be great pulpit orators as that they should be 
intelligently sympathetic with the best thought of the 
university, and capable of relating it to the deepest motives 
of the human heart, to the loftiest aspirations of the 
human spirit. 

For, if the universities in the coming years may be 
expected to exert a potent influence upon religion, no 
less ought the forces of organized religion to react benefi- 
cently upon the universities. Academic life tends to 
run in ruts. At present many schools are domiciled 
by the desire to give what is pre-eminently a practical 
education, a “bread-and-butter”’ training. Many stu- 
dents are drawn to the university for the very practical 
reasons that an education will enable them to make a 
better living, and will secure for them a higher social 
standing. ‘They are there to be trained in efficiency as 
quickly as possible. It is easy to sneer at this concep- 
tion of education, but the wise will remember the eco- 
nomic conditions which have given rise to it and the 
immensely enlarged view of life which even this type of 
education is giving to these students. But here is the 
place for the churches. It is for them to lay hold upon 
these intensely earnest and practical youths and maidens, 
and to open their eyes to visions of larger ideals, to touch 
their hearts with the love of service and self-sacrifice. 
Again, the modern necessity of specialization tends to 
narrow the vision of the average professor. He is so 
engrossed in his own specialty that it looms up before 
him as the most important contribution to the intellectual 
life of the world. Hardly a man of them but deplores 
the astounding lack of interest displayed by the sttident 
body in the study of Assyrian cuneiform or of earth- 
worms or of old High German, or whatever else it may be. 
Here is the opportunity of the churches to lift men and 
women out of theis own petty interests by touching 
them on the side of their common humanity, to cause 
them to look up from scanning microscopic minutiz to 
view the everlasting hills roundabout. Once more, the 
academic life tends unconsciously, but almost inevitably, 
to become the secluded life. ‘The college campus does not 
wholly lose its cloistered air, even in a coeducational 
institution. The university group commonly remains 
somewhat apart from the community life, though it may 
hardly realize the fact save when some political contest 
or an undergraduate disturbance strikes fire between 
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town and gown. ‘The professor, absorbed in his college 
routine, loses touch with the daily life of city and State. 
He is apt to be an indifferent citizen, not because of low 
ideals, but simply because he does not know what is 
happening off the campus, because he is hardly aware 
of the thousands of men and women living in another 
world just beyond the hill. Here, too, the churches find 
their opportunity to bring to the university the con- 
sciousness of a larger life, to awaken a sense of obligation 
to the whole community, to broaden the vision and the 
sympathies of the college man. It ought to be among 
the primary offices of religion to create in human hearts 
a deeper realization of their intimate relationship with 
all sorts and conditions of men, and to awaken a keener 
sense of their responsibility for the advancement of the 
common righteousness; and these two offices are needed 
by the college community quite as much as by most 
people. 

‘These, then, are the contributions which religion may 
bring the university,—the awakening of ideals, and of - 
the spirit of devotion among the young men and women 
whose aims are primarily practical, if not actually com- 
mercial; the lifting up of eyes, too long bent upon minutely 
detailed studies, to contemplate the all-embracing whole; 
and the arousing of broader interests in and more gen- 
erous sympathies with the hopes and fears of struggling 
humanity. The universities need to-day, and always 
will need, this broadening and uplifting influence of re- 
ligion at its sanest and purest. Woe be to the churches 
of this land if they fail to meet this great and holy oppor- 
tunity which lays its obligation upon them! For our 
country ought to find in these two forces of religion and 
education the chief factors in advancing its moral and 
spiritual welfare. They belong side by side,—nay, more, 
they are interwoven so that religion in its largest sense 
and learning in its holiest estate are inseparable. It 
rests with the far-sighted leaders in education and with 
the prophets of the larger righteousness to labor together, 
that they may bring about the day when it shall be said 
in the land,— 

“Mercy and truth are met together; 
Righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” 


—Psalm |xxxv. 10. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Butterfly. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


In this time of feverish unrest, wild theoretical mad- 
ness, and actual violence, one in a dream might see 
Nature sympathizing with the hurly-burly of opinions 
and practice, the desire to turn and overturn things in 
general, might see her toppling down the mountains, 
letting her oceans out of bound, turning fertile plains to 
desert ground, spilling out the rivers, and making swamps 
and morasses of her smiling valleys. But no, we awake 
and find her going on her calm, tireless, gentle way, un- 
disturbed by the wild and visionary schemes of men, as 
she seems to say, ‘Let the heathen rage and the people 
imagine a vain thing.” By and by common sense will 
rule again, reason will assert itself on a higher plane. 
Men and women will cease to kick against the pricks, 
those limitations over which there is no vaulting. 

There is no danger of her breaking down by overwork, 
though she is the greatest worker on earth. She is never 
hot or flustered. She knows nothing of nerve prostra- 
tion or the frenzy of reform. Her ways are old, quiet, 
just ways, as old as the courses of the stars or the revolu- 
tions of our planet. If thousands who are fagging their 
brains into shreds and tatters could not get out to her 
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once in awhile, in her peaceful fastnesses, to taste of 
her sweet reasonableness, her restorative remedies and 
simples, the world would probably soon be devoid of 
great schemes and schemers for the immediate regenera- 
tion of. the race through the overturn of all existing 
institutions. 

Now our old friend and intimate is not a whit less in 
earnest about her mission than those who go crying their 
theories and aims up and down the world. She is about 
her business now, which is to bring in first the leaf, then 
the flower, and lastly the fruit. She attends to the grass 
just sprouting on hill and in dale, to see that the beasts 
of the field get good and toothsome feed, and that grain 
may grow for the nurture of man. She nurses the wild 
flowers in the forest and the plants in the garden, and 
whispers to them that they are her darlings. Withal she 
has time to be friendly and cordial when she receives us 
in her mansion beautiful. Without her friendliness how 
could we live in these days of violence, hatred, and malice, 
and all uncharitableness? ‘The optimistic prophets tell 
us that the world is rapidly growing better, the millennium 
is on the way, the kingdom of heaven is due very 
shortly! Perhaps it is so. We can only hope and pray 
for the fulfilment of all the prophecies of good, but still 
the daily newspaper is a tragic document. The tocsin 
rings on every page. But it is needless to enumerate 
the causes of distrust and the sense of danger in this 
convulsed and uneasy world. Can any one be blamed, 
when exacerbated and overwrought by present conditions, 
for turning to these soothing influences, almost the last 
that are left to us, of nature’s sweet society? Yes, we 
would get away from the dust and heat of conflict, the 
sound of battle, the loud voices, groans, and hisses of the 
angry mob, and we can do so with some show of right 


_ when we are old, and quiet is so precious the grave some- 
_ times looks like a refuge. 


Then the good mother opens 
the door of her sanctuary, and beckons us in. 

The other day, in a puff of warm air, a wandering gleam 
of sunshine, a butterfly was born. It was a small white 
one, like the soul of a little child just fluttering away 
into life eternal. It had ventured out imprudently, im- 
pelled, perhaps, by a dream in the dark of something 
warm and delightful. As we, in a moment when March 
relents, venture out without winter wraps, and then, when 
the wind whips round to northward and the snow spits 


in a vicious flurry, go home shivering with incipient in- 


fluenza, so the little, unprotected butterfly must have suf- 
fered, nay, perished, in the nip of the cold. ‘The daring 
little creature, seeking in vain for something green and 
fragrant on which to alight, had come to its doom. And 
yet the fragile symbol was of the deepest significance. 
It spoke of the tenderest, the most enduring hopes of 
humanity, and the faiths of old, old religions, the first, 
perhaps, that were born into the world. The Chaldeans 
and the Persians, doubtless, thought of this sign when 
they watched the stars or worshipped the rising sun. 
The Egyptians expressed its meaning in their Book of the 
Dead. The Greeks and Romans must have remembered it 
in their visions of the underworld. ‘To the early Chris- 
tians it doubtless brought a new significance as they laid 
their little ones away in subterranean tombs. ‘The little 
white butterfly, creeping into the light out of the cold 
and barren darkness, turns my thought tenderly to all 
the little graves where as yet the grass is brown and no 
flowers have bloomed. The unspeakable pathos and 
beauty of death, where the body of the dearly loved 
child lies clasped in Nature’s embrace, whose spirit has 
flown to God! 

_ Are not the purest, most hallowed tears shed upon 


_ these graves where the little ones lie, who have gone out 


of loving arms that ache in emptiness for them now, 
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yearning over them, wondering how they are fathered 
and mothered, who cares for them o’ nights when the 
wind sighs and sobs, and rain beats against the window- 
pane? who kisses them awake in the morning? ‘Then, 
to still the aching, there comes the great thought of the 
resurrection and the life, of which the little white butterfly 
is the symbol. The one inspiring, glorious vision en- 
wraps the spirit, lifts it above the transient, the ephemeral, 
of which earthly pain is a portion, until the empty arms 
begin to ache again, and the sore heart turns the problem 
over and over: Will they remember in that new home 
the human parent? How is it possible for those tiny 
babies to know and remember, who died too soon to do 
little else but smile up into loving eyes? Will they grow 
and develop in an earthly sense, and will the older ones 
even, whose graves are a little longer than those of the 
tiniest babies,—will they remember that brief span of 
life they lived here? And what will their schooling be? 
Will it be gentle, will it be severe? Will they miss the 
development they should have had here, and will it be 
a great loss that cannot be made up to them? ‘Then 
comes the consoling thought of the Master who loved 
little children, who took them in his arms and blessed 
them, whose spirit, we hope, will shelter them in that other 
fold. 

How far the little white butterfly has led us! And 
how we long for certainty, for a glorious Easter that shall 
confirm our faith, where we shall guess and surmise no 
more, but have the blessed assurance of the spiritual re- 
newal, even as the white butterfly gives us the certainty 
of renewed life on this earth after the dark, cold winter! 


**So soon done for, 
What was I begun for?”’ 
comes to mind when we think of the millions of little 
graves that dot the surface of the earth, and the vast 
sum of disappointment and unrequited pain that has 
come with the untimely death of little children. We are 
learning that many things we have heretofore thought were 
the mysterious decrees of providence are the results of 
ignorance and criminal carelessness. We are beginning 
to recognize the rights of the child, summed up in the 
three w’s,—the right to be well born, well nurtured, and well 
educated. ‘These fully established, Providence will be re- 
lieved of some of the load of responsibility, and the great, 
beneficent influence of science will make our Easter more 
joyous by saving thousands of little ones who perish now, 
like the frost-nipped flower-bud before it has opened. 
Summit, N.J. 


The Lesson of Life. 


How can we spell out the lesson of the world’s beauty 
in other terms than those of divine good will to man, 
the only creature who can note the beauty and guess its 
meaning? Why not judge Nature by her best, as we are 
taught to judge our fellow-creatures? She has supplied 
us with all we need. Her continual admonition to her 
human child is, If you trust not yourself whom you should 
by this time know, if you know not how to use the powers 
I have already bestowed, how can you know me? 

We have not solved the Sphinx’s riddle nor found the 
pot of gold at the rainbow’s end, but we have gazed into 
the desert-goddess’s eyes until her look has grown as 
benignant as it is inscrutable: we have seen the rain- 
bow and know the power of water-drop and sun’s ray 
to form another. Nature is generous in the matter of 
rainbows: she has one for every pair of eyes that have 
learned to place themselves in the right angle of vision 
and to look upward.—Celia Parker Woolley, in “The 
Western Slope.” 
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Along the Way. 


They are such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow, 
But trying to keep pace; if they mistake 
Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 

Or crush, perhaps, until it bleed, 

We must be mute. 

Not turning quickly to impute 

Grave fault; for they and we 

Have such a little way to go, can be 
Together such a little while upon the way— 
We must be patient while we may. 


So many little faults we find; 
We see them, for not blind 
Is love. Wesee them; but if you and I 
Perhaps remember them some by and by, 
They will not be 
Faults then, grave faults, to you and me, 
But just odd ways, mistakes, or even less— 
Remembrances to bless. 
Days change so many things, yea, hours; 
We see so differently in sun and showers! 
Mistaken words to-night 
May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light— 
We will be patient, for we know 
There’s such a little way to go, 

—George Klingle. 


Literature. 


Poems. By Henry Harmon Chamberlin. 
Privately printed. Worcester, Mass.—It is 
possible that Mr. Chamberlin would not 
take it as a compliment if it were said that 
perhaps the most thoroughly alive verse 
in this large and handsome volume is the 
nonsense poetry under the title ‘‘Grotesque.”’ 
But, indeed, no slight talent is required to 
write good nonsense, and ‘‘’ The Spell of the 
Yellow Beast” is a clever and spirited bal- 
lad of absurdity. The story of the romantic 
love of Twister and Twirler for the yellow 
beast made by a djin out of ‘‘a skin of tiger 
fur, also a giant canister that usually held 
his strong black tea,’”—a burlesque Palamon- 
and-Arcite quarrel over a very queer sort 
of Emelie,—is original and funny. ‘There 
is even a bit of subtle irony in it, as,— 


“For to all who are not impossibly dull 
The curious is the beautiful.” 


“A Bit of Old China” is a graceful Austen 
Dobson-like fancy, with the lady, Ah Lee Ho, 
waiting for her dilatory mandarin “by a 
bridge of indigo”; and there is genuine wit 
in the talk of ‘“‘Pug and Parrot,’ finding 
fault with their mistress for her absorption 
in clubs, where they discuss 


“Women’s rights 
And souls’ awakenings, 
Women in Art and Delsarte, 
And lots of foolish things!”’ 


But to turn to what might be called weightier 
matters: Mr. Chamberlin tells the old 
legend of the bridegroom, who just before 
his wedding must go to meet Melusina, the 
witch of the sea, and is drawn by her under 
the waves. He is rescued to come back to 
earth, and to be wedded to his bride, but 
is then ruthlessly snatched away by the 
cruel sea-nymph. The author shows a 
good deal of dramatic skill in managing 
this story; and in the description of the 
caves of the sea and of the watery death 
prepared for the hero there is much rhyth- 
mical cleverness. The fanciful play of 
“The Second Birth” is, we think, chiefly 
interesting through the pathos of the poor 
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little boy, who, in his miserable home, has 
been waiting for the Christmas tree which 
only comes too late. Perhaps ‘The Prize 
of Life’’ tries to do too much in its attempt 
to picture the faithfulness of love, from the 
little boy-and-girl period to old age and 
approaching death. Mr. Chamberlin has 
heard “the lyric cry,’? and in such verses 
as those contrasting West and East he is 
at his best. And, though not quite fe- 
licitous enough, in an occasional sonnet, 
like ‘‘ Prospect,” there is a real thought put 
in excellent form. But, finally, it would 
perhaps be more modest—if less amusing— 
did not this poet suggest that he might 
“win at length, with wumnreluctant feet” 
(the italics are ours), ‘‘the house of Fame”’; 
though, rather unfairly, he would not have 
that hall resound with the name of the 
person to whom he secretly dedicates his 
verses, ‘““Knowing that Lethe also may be 
sweet.” 


THE LABoR QuEsTION. By Washington 
Gladden. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
The Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net.—Dr. 
Gladden discusses in a sane and _ broad- 
minded way the present situation in the 
field of labor: labor unions, their laudable 
aims and their serious defects, the relation of 
the unions to industrial prosperity and to 
the ideal of democracy, the interesting 
tendencies in their development, the democ- 
racy of the Church and the Church’s relation 
to these great questions, the fundamental 
need of moral tissue in the body of American 
life, the problem of the conditions of labor 
as bearing on the development of those 
fundamentals of character which are needed. 
The book is thoroughly modern, written by 
a master hand, the mature thought of a 
master mind. It is by no means visionary, 
but is from an author who has profound and 
wide knowledge of his subject. In every 
page it is wise, keen, wholesome. Few 
writers on this subject of labor are so free 
from the interests of one class; few show so 
high a regard for what is the greatest ele- 
ment in the whole problem,—the relation of 
industry to the attainment of American 
ideals in our national development. Dr. 
Gladden, giving the results of his observa- 
tions through many years, says, “The rela- 
tions between the men who work for wages 
and the men who pay wages are distinctly 
less friendly than they were twenty years 
ago.” He analyzes the reasons for this 
spirit of enmity. He points out the faults 
on both sides. But he believes the faults 
can be remedied and a basis found for the 
establishment of relations which shall admit 
our continued industrial growth and at the 
same time the attainment of social justice. 


The solution of the problem calls for manly | 


virtues, ‘patient, heroic, self-denying work.” 
The author finds not only justification, but 
the highest obligation for the Church to take 
hold of this great question. All life is sacred, 
and all that concerns the welfare of men is 
the Church’s business. ‘‘ All economic ques- 
tions are fundamentally religious questions.” 
“There are no purely spiritual interests, 
since the spiritual forces all incarnate them- 
selves in the facts of every-day life.” Re- 
ligion, rightly understood and interpreted, 
is the one force which can be counted upon 
to give the moral fibre which is absolutely 
essential to the solution of this great prob- 
lem which confronts the American people. 
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A group of appendices give valuable sugges- 
tions for those who not only desire to under- 
stand the matter, but to do something about 
it. . 


THe Home UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF 
MopERN KNOWLEDGE. Vols. 19-29. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Each 50 cents 
net; by mail, 56 cents.—In this library of 
one hundred volumes it is proposed to give 
to the general reader and student a synopsis, 
in readable terms, of the principal topics of 
modern knowledge. Most of the volumes 
have indexes, and some of them ample 
bibliographies. No. 19. The Civilization of 
China. By Prof. H. A. Giles of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Succinct and en- 
lightening account of the land and the 
people. No. 20. History of our Own Time. 
By G. P. Gooch, M.A. This is a bird’s-eye 
view of large national movements, mostly 
political. No. 21. An Introduction to Sct- 
ence. By Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. A 
glimpse of the unseen universe; bewildering, 
but fascinating. No. 22. The Papacy and 
Modern Times. By Dr. William Barry. A 
comprehensive story of the “‘rise and fall of 
the Temporal Power.” No. 23. Astronomy. 
By A. R. Hinks of the Cambridge Observa- 
tory, England, showing the vast increase of 
knowledge gained by new methods. No, 
24. Psychical Research. By Prof. W. F. 
Barrett. For the most part a résumé of 
the proceedings of the society of that ilk, 
with some doubtful conclusions. No. 25. 
The Civil War. By Frederic Paxson. The 
lines laid down by James Ford Rhodes are 
followed with illustrations from other sources. 
No. 26. The Dawn of History. By Prof. 
J. L. Myers, Oxford. A sketch of the first 
human communities of threé continents. 
No. 27. English Literature: Modern. By 
G. H. Mair, M.A. A general introduction, 
dealing not so much with facts as with ideas 
and tendencies. No. 28. The Evolution of 
Industry. By Prof. D. H. Macgregor, 
Leeds. An attempt to tell why we are what 
we are in the industrial world. No. 29. Ele- 
ments of English Law. By Prof. W. M. Gel- 
dart, Oxford. A simple statement of the 
basic principles of English law. 


War Papers OF FRANK B. Fay. Edited 
by William Howell Reed. Boston: Pri- 
vately printed.—At the time of the breaking 
out of the Civil War Frank B. Fay was 
mayor of Chelsea, Mass. From the time of 
the attack on Fort Sumter he consecrated 
himself to the service of his country, throw- 
ing himself into duties that meant only 
healing and relief. ‘‘He became widely 
known,” says Mr. Reed, ‘‘throughout the 
Army of the Potomac, and was welcomed 
everywhere. ... With almost unfailing pre- 
cision his ambulances were pushed to the 
point of greatest need, and his stores were 
often available before the medical wagons 
were brought up. He was a great admin- 
istrator’; and he says again, ‘“‘Mr. Fay 
was not simply a public servant who took 
upon himself the duties of a chief magis- 
trate, but he was the friend and brother of 
all who came to him in trouble,’ and these 
were many. Mr. Reed has told the story 
of his army life with a fulness of knowledge, 
a warmth of appreciation, and a realism in 
expression possible only to one who shared 
in some degree the achievements he de- 
scribes. He has made those stirring days 
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live again in memory, and has reawakened, 
for the benefit of younger generations, the 
mingled uplift and sorrow which held the 
nation in an emotional strain that would 
have been too much for human endurance, 
had it not been relieved by comradeship, 
quiet affections, and even humor. In mak- 
ing real the service of Mr. Fay, with his 
“chivalrous joy in work” and his heroic 
ministrations, Mr. Reed has used a record 
of experiences written out by Mr. Fay him- 
self, but this record, interesting as it is, 
would be bare without the skill and patience 
that have filled in the disconnected notes 


and memoranda, piecing out the narrative 


and adding to it reminiscences and anec- 
dotes. Two years ago Mr. Reed told in the 
pages of the Christian Register the story of 
the Sanitary Commission, and those who 
read those chapters have not forgotten them. 


VIGILANTE Days AND Ways. ‘The Pioneers 
of the Rockies; The Makers and Making 
of Montana and Idaho. By Nathaniel 
Pitt Langford. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $2 net.—The reading of this book 
will furnish an explanation of the many 
turbulent scenes and crimes in Idaho with 
which the names of Harry Orchard and 
William D. Haywood are connected. These 
things, which are now sporadic and dimin- 
ishing, were once the characteristic happen- 
ings in these States when, as territories, they 
were first settled by miners and adventurers 
of all kinds. The writer was one of the 
pioneers in Montana and is able to furnish 
much evidence in corroboration of the strange 
tales of adventure and crime that he relates. 
The wildest tales invented and imagined by 
Jack London and the specialists in cowboy 
eccentricity and the villainy of ‘‘the bad 
man’’ do not surpass these stories of life 
in the mining camps before honest citizens 
arose, banded themselves together, and with 
rope and pistol put an end to the tyranny 
of the drunken, dissolute, and cruel men 
who had robbed them and made life for 
everybody unsafe. This seems to have 
been a case where capital and speedy punish- 
ment did its perfect work, with the ap- 
proval of all good men and the few good 
women who had dared to make a home in 
that rough country 


THE INCORRIGIBLE DUKANE. By George 
C. Shedd. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.25 net.—This is a novel of the 
present time. The hero is the son of the 
head of a firm which is engaged in large 
public works, but the hero, in the beginning, 
gives little promise of being a worthy suc- 
cessor of his father. An astounding com- 
bination of circumstances puts the son into 
the heart of a situation which is a crisis in 
the work ofthe firm. Integrity, indomitable 
courage, and executive capacity are the only 
qualities that can save the day. The young 
man, out of the background of his char- 
acter, marshals these vital forces and wins 
a moral as well as a fierce physical battle. 
His father’s qualities, in him, save the repu- 
tation of the great firm and accomplish the 
great task. ‘The heroine is a girl of abun- 
dant spirit and vitality. Every chapter 
is full of keen interest. The book is well 
illustrated. 


__ Lerrers to a MinisTerta, Son. By a 


of the World. Boston: The Pilgrim 
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Press. London: James Clarke & Co. 75 
cents net.—Let not the non-ministerial 
reader of this review guess that the advice 
to the son is interesting only to the son; and 
let not the ministerial reader assume that 
this ‘‘Man of the World’’ has no profound 
insight into the problems of the minister. 
The book is very interesting reading. The 
anonymous author teaches his son much; 
but he must have learned from his son or 
from some source inside the ministry a good 
deal about the heart and mind of the minister 
who earnestly desires to serve his day and 
generation. And his own point of view is 
not so worldly as to fail in appreciation of 
the best ideals of the ministry. He is 
shrewd, keen, and kindly. He urges his 
son to beware the bid for popularity of 
sensationalism in the pulpit, and stands 
firmly—and wisely—for the dignity of the 
service and the church. Other problems 
also are well handled. 


Tue HEART OF Us. A Novel. By T. R. 
Sullivan. Boston and. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.—The 
meaning of the title of this novel seems to 
be that in it the author offers to the outside 
world a glimpse of society in Boston as it 
is seen by those who are of it and who love 
it. It suggests The Chippendales with a 
difference. The very title of that book 
seemed to reveal a slightly satirical inten- 
tion on the part of the author. In this book, 
on the contrary, the intent of the author 
seems to be to set forth in due and winning 
form the character and conduct of those who 
represent at its best the traditions of busi- 
ness and good society in that city. Dra- 
matic art figures largely in the narrative, 
and on a slender thread of adventure related 
to the hero and heroine some very interesting 
dramatic events are strung. The people to 
whom the reader is introduced are well- 
bred men and women who lead cleanly lives, 
take an active interest in real things, and in 
a very pleasant way represent one phase 
of life in Boston. 


Tue SaBLe Lorcwa. By Horace Hazel- 
tine. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Ready April 1 
(No. 26s.) 
LIGHT ON BIBLE TEXTS 
By JOHN PAGE HOPPS 


Brief, pointed expositions of many Bible pas- 
sages often quoted by the orthodox for con- 
founding Unitarians on Scriptural grounds. 
This pamphlet by an able Unitarian scholar 
explains clearly and untechnically Bible texts 
cited to prove the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
deity of Christ, the doctrine of the Atonement, 
the reality of an eternal hell, the separate per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit, closing with citations 
of certain passages of direct Unitarian signifi- 
cance that need no special comment by the 
author. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
AS TRACT NO. 265 


* Order by number only, not by title 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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$1.35 net.—This is a tale of mystery of the 
most intricate and sombre kind. In the 
opening chapters a device is used that casts 
a cloud like the ink of the cuttlefish, until 
the reader remembers that the same inven- 
tion has been used in fiction at least once 
before. We believe that the chemists have 
not discovered the strange substance that 
works miracles with such rapidity and pre- 
cision. ‘The secret of the story is in the 
possession of Chinamen who work it “for 
all it is worth” until the end, when it appears 
that everybody has been fooled by a per- 
fectly natural and commonplace blunder 
that leads to a confusion of identities and 
all manner of complications. 


Magazines. 

The article on “Cardinal Newman’’ which 
the Living Age for April 6 reprints from 
the London Times is a very just and dis- 
criminating appreciation of a noble figure in 
English religious history. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
proetentes favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send Sor a copy o 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. Wegive 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

Commenpations. From Reo. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the libera 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination,” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . 1 am looking 
on using the first part of the book in my own 
‘amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


tunes 
special 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Spring Song. 


BY ELIZA TONKS. 


I saw to-day a little brook 
That flowed so busily, — 

It rippled, sparkled, laughed, and sang, 
As merry as could be. 


I heard to-day a little bird, 
High in a lofty tree; 

He trilled a thrilling roundelay, 
As joyous as could be. 


I found to-day a little flower,— 
A star I seemed to see; 

It shone with radiance pure and bright 
Beneath a wildwood tree. 


I felt the soft air fan my face, 
The grass spring ’neath my feet, 
And knew that spring had come again, 
With fragrant beauty sweet. 


I'll be a merry little brook, 
A singing, trilling bird, 

A little snow-white woodland flower, 
The soft spring air that stirred. 


I'll be a brave and joyous bird, 
A busy, rippling brook, 


A little, starry, wildwood flower 
With lovely, radiant look. 


A Window-farm. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


When Millie and Dillie called for Aunt 
Sue last Sunday,—they always do stop in 
for her on the way to Sunday-school,—they 
had no sooner got into the sitting-room than 
Millie began to wrinkle up her nose and 
Dillie began to sniff; for, oh, how perfectly 
delightful something did smell on auntie’s 
flower-shelf! 

“Tt must be vi’lets,’’ cried Millie. 

“No, it’s roses,”’ declared Dillie. 

“Never!” concluded Millie: ‘‘it’s lemon- 
verbena.” 

Just then Aunt Sue camein, and, when the 
twinnies eagerly inquired what made the air 
so very, very sweet, she took them to the 
sunny back bay-window and showed them 
two small dark green and glossy-leaved trees. 
One of them had four and the other had 
seven little white and waxy-looking flower- 
stars on it, and the fragrance was almost 
overpowering in its sweetness. ‘‘Orange- 
blossoms!”’ cried Millie; ‘“‘and, oh, auntie, 
where did you get them?” 

“Come along, dearies,”’ said their aunt, 
“or we'll be late for Sunday-school; but I’ll 
tell you all about my little trees on the way.” 

The little trees were two years old, and had 
come up from pits which Auntie Sue had 
just carelessly popped into an old flower-pot 
in a corner of her window-garden. ‘There 
were nine of them originally, but these two 
had been much the biggest and most robust- 
looking, so auntie had transplanted them to 
separate good-sized pots, had watched and 
watered them, and, when they had grown 
about a foot high, she had taken them to a 
florist who ‘“‘grafted’”’ them and kept them 
for a month or two. He sent them back 
when these first few blossom-buds were just 
opening; and after a while there would be— 
instead of the perfumed white stars—real 
oranges (“dwarf oranges” the gardener had 
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called them) on the tiny trees. 
think of it! 

“Oh, auntie,’ said Millie, ‘isn’t it just 
lovely to watch those dear little treesies? 
Just like a tiny little orchard right here in 
your own room! I wish we had some little 
trees growing where we could watch them 
every minute!” 

“Well, why in the world shouldn’t you?’’ 
laughed auntie. ‘‘ What’s to hinder you two 
Small-girls, with a perfectly splendid sunny 
playroom window, from having a full- 
fledged orchard—yes, and a prosperous farm, 
too—growing in flower-pots right under 
your two little rosy noses? Just you get 
together all the big flower-pots you can find 
and have them ready for me on your window 
shelf, and on Tuesday I'll be in and help you 
fill them. Now let’s be just as quiet as 
mice and as good as gold as we walk into the 
Sunday-school room.” 

When auntie arrived on Tuesday with a 
large and shallow flower-pot and a lot of 
small parcels, she gave each twin a dime with 
which they bought from the nearest florist 
some good rich soil, with which they filled 
the flower-pots,—four good-sized ones and 
quite large, besides Aunt Sue’s contribu- 
tion,—and then the three of them went to 
work. 

They divided the large shallow pot into 
quarters by heavy cardboard ‘‘fences.”? In 
the one part they sowed six orange-pits, in 
the second six apple-pits, in the third six 
lemon-seeds, and in the fourth six of the pits 
of grandma’s breakfast grapefruit. They 
set that pot in the one corner of the broad 
window-sill; and that pot is their orchard. 

They fenced off the next biggest pot in 
the same way, and sowed the four different 
wedges with mustard, radish, rape, and flax 
seed from the little paper packages auntie 
had brought, and set that pot in the other 
window-corner. 

“This pot is your pasture-land,”’ gaily ex- 
claimed Auntie Sue, ‘‘and it’s bound soon to 
be green with little plantlets. You may 
gather those for mother’s canary-bird, and 
see how glad he’ll be!”’ 

They planted the four smaller pots with 
beans, peas, a quarter of a potato, and an 
onion starting to sprout right there in 
mother’s onion-basket! and ranged two 
“fields” of their ‘‘farm”’ at one and two at 
the other end of the long window-sill. 

“This middle space,’’ declared auntie, ‘‘is 
for your flower-garden. Now, if you’ll borrow 
a glass bowl from mother, we’ll half fill it 
with some of those pretty seaside pebbles 
you gathered last summer,—like this, dearies, 
—and right in the very centre, with just 
enough water to cover it, we’ll plant this 
Japanese lily-bulb. This. is your centre 
garden-bed, and, if you'll fetch me a carrot 
and a sweet potato from the pantry, we’ll 
start some ‘shrubbery.’”’ 

Auntie hollowed out both potato and 
carrot, filled them with water, and hung them 
from two nails above the window-sash. 
“Keep them filled always, ’’ she advised, “‘and 
in a little while the one will come out in fine 
light green feathery leaves and the other in 
leaves like delicate green ivy,—the prettiest 
sort of natural hanging-baskets. Likewise 
keep your orchard, pasture, farm, and garden 
well watered and where the sun will get at 
them, and see what willhappen. Watch out, 
Millie and Dillie, for the awakening of all 
the seeds and pits you’ve laid to sleep in the 
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brown soil; for in a week or two some of 
them will peep.out and cry a glad good- 
morning to you.” 


Maggie’s Very Own Secret. 


Mr. and Mrs. Squeaky were two little 
gray mice. They lived away back in the 
corner of a great, big, empty box in the 
cellar. 

One morning Mr. Squeaky went up the 
cellar stairs on tiptoe to hunt for some 
bread and cheese in the kitchen. 

All at once he heard some one talking, and 
he hid behind the broom and was as still as 
he-cotild be. epi: 

It was the little boy Johnnie who lived 
upstairs. He had a big hammer and a saw 
in his hand, and he was talking to his little 
sister. 

“T think that big, empty box down cellar 
would make a fine doll’s house, Maggie. I 
can fix a little porch on it, and. make an 
upstairs and a downstairs,” the little boy said. 

“O Johnnie, that will be lovely,’’ his little 
sister said. ‘“‘I’ll do something for yousome 
time. Maybe—maybe—I’ll draw a whole 
slate full of elephants for you to look at!” 

Then they started down the cellar steps. 

Mr. Squeaky was so frightened that he 
almost tumbled down the stairs. 

“‘Oh, my dear,’ he whispered, ‘‘they are 
going to break up our house with a big ham- 
mer and a saw, and make a doll’s house out 
of it! lLet’s run as fast as we can!”’ 

Poor little Mrs. Squeaky began to cry. 

‘‘Where shall we go?’’ she whispered. 
“Oh, I am so afraid, and there are always 
those dreadful traps around to catch us!” 

But they ran as fast as they could to the 
darkest corner. Mrs. Squeaky’s sharp little 
eyes saw a hole, and she ran into it, and Mr. 
Squeaky squeezed in after her. 

Now where do you think they found them- 
selves? Right inside of an old ‘shoe! The 


hole that they came through was just a hole . 


in the shoe and made a nice little door. 
And there was another hole a little higher up 
that made a nice little window to peep out of. 

“Why, this is the dearest little house, so 
cosey and warm,’ Mrs. Squeaky said. 
“Nobody will ever find us in here, I know.” 

After they lived there awhile, a whole 
family of little pink baby mice came to live 
withthem. The papa mouse and the mamma 
mouse were so proud and so glad, they got 
little bits of cotton and soft paper and rags 
and made the nicest little beds you ever 
saw. 

The little pink baby mice could only say 
“‘Squeak! squeak!’’ and cuddle up under the 
warm covers, but Mr. and Mrs. Squeaky 
laughed, and thought they were the smartest 
babies in the whole world. : 

“Why, I feel like ‘The Old Woman Who 
Lived in the Shoe and had so many children 
she didn’t know what to do,’”’ Mrs. Squeaky 
said one day. She was sitting by the little 
window, rocking the baby mouse and taking 
a little rest. 

Mr. Squeaky had gone out to hunt for some 
supper, and the four other little mice were 
peeping out of the little hole in the toe of 
their shoe house, for papa to come home. 

All at once Maggie, the little girl who 
lived upstairs, ran into the dark corner to 


hide from Johnnie, just for fun. And what 


do you think she saw? 
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The four little mice peeping out of the 
aks; and the poor, frightened mamma 
mouse and the little baby at the window. 

Maggie stopped just a minute to whisper 
gently to little gray Mrs. Squeaky, “Don’t 
be frightened, ‘Little Old Woman Who 
Lives in the Shoe.’ I’llgnever, never tell 
anybody where you live. No, I won't 
even tell Johnnie or my kitty. They might 
try to catch you. It shall be my very own 
secret—and yours!” 

So nobody but little— Maggie ever knew 
about Mr. and Mrs. Squeaky, and their 
little pink babies in the old shoe—until 
long afterward when she told me the story, 
as I have told it to you.—Sara Josephine 
Albright, in St. Nicholas. 


Dr. Cook of the Philippine Islands. 


Dr. Cook is a monkey, and he lives in 
New Jersey. 

When he first came to live with the friends 
who now have him, he was a small monkey, 
and could be trusted to run around the house 
by himself, although, it must be confessed, 
he did on one occasion steal two of the nice 
raised biscuits before the other cook had a 
chance to put them in the oven, and he did 
once open a jar of nice pickles and put his 
hand in and get a taste; but, on the whole, 
he was too small, his friends thought, to do 
much mischief. 

Alas! One day, while entertaining a lady 
from out of town, the door pushed slowly 
open, and.in walked Dr. Cook. His hands 
nearly to elbows were ink and his chin was 
ink, and his mistress said, ‘‘Oh, dear me, 
I must go and see what Cook has been 
doing.” She went, and the first thing she 
found at the head of the stairs was a box of 
matches, or at least an empty box, for the 
matches were all scattered around on the 
floor. She went a little further, and there 
were all the books on the parlor table open, 
and on the desk a mite-box torn to pieces, 
and the carefully treasured pennies of the 
little girl of the house were scattered all 
around,—that is, what Dr. Cook had not 
pouched. 

I wonder if you know what I mean by a 

_ “pouch.”” The monkey’s cheeks are like 
yours, only inside they have a little bag, 
where he puts things when he doesn’t want 
to eat them right away, or when he wants to 
hide them and play with them afterwards. 
Dr. Cook is very fond of putting in tacks, 
pennies, needles, and, in fact, anything he 

_ can get—corks from bottles and buttons— 
and very funny he looks when he comes 
along with his pouches stuck full of things. 

One day he was discovered pulling corks 
out of medicine bottles. Another time, 
when the family were at dinner, the maid 
came in and said, “I think you had better 
go out and see what Cook is doing.’”’ He had 
upset the gasoline can and was tasting the 
gasoline. His friends fear that some day 

_ between his fondness for matches and gaso- 


line, he may blow up. But the day he ap- 


peared all ink they found he had been 


tasting the contents of the ink bottle, but, 


not liking it, had come upstairs to see what 


Det oshe could And, 


. Cook is very fond of his bath. They 
his tub ready for him in his cage—he 
kept in a cage now, for he is so 
-then Cook gets on the edge 
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of his tub, and his long tail balances him 
nicely. He puts his hand in and feels the 
water, to see if it is all right, not too hot or 
too cold, then goes in all the way. You 
cannot see a thing of him. After a minute, 
when you would surely think he would be 
drowned, he pops up and looks at you very 
quietly, as much as to say, ‘You couldn’t 
do that.’”’ Heloveshis bath. He hasa piece 
of soap and plays with it an it gets in his 
eyes. 


He and the other cook are great friends. | 
In the morning she takes him his fruit and at all. 


his dish of oatmeal and milk—the kind you 


| have—and he eats it with speed. He always 


has what the family have, but before he eats 
anything, he smells of it, licks it, and, if it 
is all right, eats. 
cream, but it is funny to see him try to 
break a piece of ice. He looks much puzzled, 
it is so cold and slippery. 

One day I was sitting on the porch, when 


He is very fond of ice- | 


a little boy about four years old came to the | 
corner of the porch, and in a very deep, | 


horrified tone said: “Lady, won’t you please | 
come and see what the monkey is doing? | 
He stole a little girl’s hair ribbon, and she, 
can’t get it.” 
had gone too close to Dr. 
reached through the wires of his cage and 


pulled off the ribbon, taking it into the/| 


cellar in his cage indoors. You see, he has 
two houses—one out of doors, and the other 
in the house—with a little run between, and 


in very cold weather he has a nice, warm | 


sleeping bag. 

Whatever any one else does or tries to 
do, Cook wants to do,too. One day he tried 
to wash a pair of overalls the colored man 
had been working with only a few minutes 
before. 

He is very fond of kitties. He will take 
a little kitten in his arms and hold it just 
as your mother used to hold you when you 
were a baby. When the kitty would not 
come to him one day, he put out his long 
tail and moved it just enough to attract 
Kitty’s attention. Kitty followed the tail 
until she came near enough for Cook to 
catch her, which he did, and hugged her 
tight. 

When he gets tired, he will snuggle down 
in his mistress’s arms and make a funny 
little grunting noise and then go to sleep, 
just as little people snuggle down in mother’s 
arms all comfy.—Jeannetie McMillan, in 
Presbyterian Advance. 


“It is too Hard.” 


“You must learn to fly,’”’ said a white dove 
to her two young ones, as they sat in the 
nest. 

“Tl try,” said Pluff, who was a good dove. 

“Oh, I can’t: it is too hard!” said Duff. 

“Now, do as I do,” said the old dove. “‘I 
will take care of you. Hop on this bough. 
Spread your wings like me, and fly to this 
branch quite near.”’ 

Pluff tried. His heart beat, and his head 
was dizzy, when he found himself first in the 
air: but he tried to do just as he was told; 
and he lit safely on the branch. 

But Duff was not there. He still sat in 
the nest. 

“Come, Duff!” cried the old dove. ‘‘You 
must come. If you do not learn to fly, it 
will be bad for you. You may starve; for I 
shall not feed you when you get big. And if 


Sure enough, the little girl | 
Cook. He had | 


| 


|deavors to escape. 
|feel when illness keeps you confined, per- 
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a storm should come, and blow down the nest, 
you would be killed, if you could not fly.” 

“Oh, I cannot, I dare not: it is too hard!” 
said Duff. 

“Why, Pluff has done it; and, what Pluff 
|has done, you can do. Come, hop on this 
|bough. I will have it done.” 

So Duff hopped on the bough; but he 

would not spread his wings. He slunk back 
| to the nest, and there he stayed. 
| Day by day it was the same. And, when 
Pluff could fly quite well, Duff could not fly 
He had not tried. 
One night a storm came. The tree in 
| which was the nest rocked to and fro. The 
nest was old, and at last it gave way. The 
| old dove and Pluff flew out as it fell, and were 
not hurt; but Duff—what of him? 

They cried to him to spread his wings; but 
he had not learned to fly. ‘It is too hard,” 
| he moaned, as he fell to the hard ground. 
| And so it was. He was so much hurt by his 
fall that he did not get well for some weeks. 

At the end of that time he asked Pluff to 
teach him to fly. ‘You can do it, if you will 
try,” said Pluff. “Try, try again: that’s 
the way.’ 

So Duff tried, and tried so well that he 
soon found he could fly. What a happy 
little bird he was then!—The Nursery. 


To Those who keep Pets. 


If you keep any pets, remember to attend 
to their wants regularly. Do not forget to 
feed and keep clean any animal you keep in 
a cage, or, better still, refuse to keep any 
animal or bird in a cage. It is most selfish 
to keep any pet merely to hear it sing or be- 
cause it amuses you to watch its vain en- 
Remember how you 


haps to one room, and then you will under- 
stand, in a small way, what a bird, taken from 
a country hedge or wood, must feel like when 
caged and! kept in a dull room, lonely and 
robbed of all that should make its life healthy 
and happy.—Our Dumb Animals. 


Dog Rover. 

Once I went nearly fifty rods from the 
house after potatoes and peas for dinner, 
taking Rover with me. We had to go 
through high timothy grass all the way. I 
dug my peck market basket heaping full of 
potatoes, and set it down. When ready 
to go back to the house, I could not find 
my potatoes; and Rover, too, was missing. 
When I reached home, however, there was 
the basket of potatoes on the doorstep and 
Rover keeping watch beside it. I could not 
see that he had dropped one potato as he 
came through the long, thick grass.—The 
Advance. 


Teacher: ‘‘Freddy, you must not laugh 
out loud like that in the school-room.” 

Freddy: “I didn’t mean to do it. I was 
smiling, when all of a sudden the smile 
busted.”’—The Continent. 


At Marjorie’s house they had been having 
Concord grapes through the fall, but with the 
holidays came some white grapes. Marjorie 
was puzzled. ‘‘Mamma,” said she, “have 
blue grapes gone out of style?” 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


In Germany there exist to-day 259 asso- 
ciations for the cremation of the bodies of 
the dead, with some 80,o00 members. Of 
these Prussia counts 83 associations with 
22,000 members, Bavaria 41 with 10,500 
members, German-Austria 13 with 3,200 
members. The number of cremations in 
Germany was 692 in 1901 and 6,074 in 1910. 
It is only recently that in Prussia cremation 
was legalized. 

The Society of Friends has acquired the 
old Jordan’s farm, near Chalfont St. Giles, 
in which is the little meeting-house where 
William Penn lies buried. It was built in 
1689. 

The recent death of David Martineau, Esq., 
a nephew of the great Unitarian divine, Dr. 
James Martineau, removes one of the most 
honored and devoted of Unitarian laymen, 
whose long service as president, and as a 
director of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, testified to his loyalty 
to our principles and aims. A man of 
sterling character and winsome personality, 
his loss is deeply regretted. 

Another notable loss to our free Christian 
cause is the departure of the late Alfred Holt, 
Esq., of Liverpool. One of the great mer- 
chants and high-minded, public-spirited men 
who have lent dignity and character to our 
fellowship in England, he has rendered it 
invaluable service by his interest in religion 
and church affairs, and the daily illustration 
of personal and private virtues. 

Prof. Rudolf Eucken has written a letter 
contradicting the current report that in a 
recent lecture at Wiesbaden he declared him- 
self to stand nearer to the orthodox point of 
view than to that of the suspended heretic 
Pastor Jatho. He says: ‘“‘It would be ex- 
tremely annoying to me to find myself por- 
trayed as an ally of orthodoxy, since my 
position, as regards the church, is even more 
radical than that of Jatho. That in my con- 
ception of religion I differ widely from this by 
me highly esteemed man is quite another 
matter. His suspension I decidedly dis- 
approve.” 

Says the Christian Life: “Nine years ago 
last July 14 the historic Campanile at Venice 
fell. Nine months later the plans for a new 
Campanile were passed, and the building 
was begun. It is interesting to recall that 
Cardinal Sarto, who is now the pope, was 
one of the chief personages present at 
this inauguration ceremony. When he was 
elected pope, he presented a splendid peal 
of bells to the Campanile. The belfry to 
contain the pope’s gift is now completed. 
The final work in building the tower is 
expected to end next April. It is probable 
that the King and Queen of Italy will be 
present at the opening of this new glory of 
Venice.” 

Rev. Dr. John Hunter of Glasgow, whose 
health has been so precarious ever since his 
ceturn from, it is to be feared, a somewhat 
too strenuous American missionary cam- 
paign, is decidedly better, which will rejoice 
his many Universalist and Unitarian friends. 

Rev. A. L. Lilley, the friend of the lamented 
Father Tyrrell and Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Paddington, London, one of the ablest and 
most fearless Broad Churchmen of our times, 
and a member of the Council of our Inter- 
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national Congress of Free Christians and 
other Religious Liberals, has been appointed 
residentiary Canon of Herford. 

Prof. Paul Sabatier is about to publish a 
new work on “The Present Religious Con- 
dition of France,’’ which, he prophesies, will 
equally displease all sides of the religious 
world. 

In 1872 Prussia had 958 monasteries, with 


/9,048 monks, in 1906, 2,049 monasteries, 


with 28,796 members. The population had 
increased meanwhile from over eight mill- 
ions to something over thirteen millions; 
but the increase of monasteries was still 
larger. 

Abbé A. Houtin is engaged in writing a 
history of Modernism. 

Count Goblet D’Alviella, the eminent 
Belgian student of religions, has gathered 
into three volumes the numerous papers on 


|religious topics which he has produced in 


thirty years past.- They form a valuable 
contribution to spiritual science, compara- 
tive theology, archeology, and current dis- 
cussions of faith and worship. 

“Two Germans,” writes Prof. Rade, ‘‘were 
engaged in serious discussion concerning the 
importance of a war for Germany. One 
said, ‘Our German nation needs a war for 
its moral rebirth.’ ‘Yes,’ replied the other, 
‘but one with an unfortunate ending,’ and 
then there was silence.” 

* Rev. Dr. Cressy has resumed his work in 
London, after a long and dangerous illness,— 
to his many friends this will be joyous news. 

Last year’s Van work in England was its 
most successful one. 

On January 4 Pastor Charles Wagner, the 
eloquent Protestant pastor of Paris, com- 
pleted his sixtieth year. 

The visit of Rev. William Wooding and 
Mrs. Wooding to Australia and New Zea- 
land is greatly to the advantage of our young 
Unitarian churches in those countries. Mr. 
Wooding is a highly respected minister of 
our church in England. Mrs. Wooding is 
the sister of Prime Minister Asquith of Great 
Britain, and is receiving many social atten- 
tions in the countries she visits. 

Recent statements made to the writer by 
ecclesiastics in Rome, and by others likely 
to be well informed, make it appear that the 
present pope is a very sick man. His feeble- 
ness at the recent ordination of cardinals 
was a matter of common remark. His 
affliction seems to be paresis, and it is gen- 
erally predicted in Rome that within a year 
the Sacred College will be summoned to 
choose his successor. 

The privately printed ‘Church News” 
informs us: ‘‘Catholics fear a catastrophe in 
Belgium almost at once, similar to that lately 
occurring in Portugal. Questions are in- 
volved, and they affect the Vatican and 
Germany. Pius X. began, almost imme- 
diately he was elected, a new code of canon 
law. A part of this code has been published, 
and the whole work will be completed in 
one more year, it is expected. That pub- 
lished inflicts sentence of excommunication on 
all who, without obtaining permission of the 
church, compel Catholic priests to appear before 
civil tribunals. The question, a very im- 
portant one, has attracted little attention 
in English-speaking countries, but in Ger- 
many and Belgium it has raised a storm. 

“Belgium has a Catholic government, but 
its majority is only seven. Catholics expect 
that the provision of the new code, used in 
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the campaign, there as in Germany, may wipe 
out this small strength, and let in the liberals. 
It is stated by Vatican organs that, if liberals 
gain a majority, Belgium is practically certain 
to adopt the course lately followed by both 
France and Portugal, and bring about a 
complete separation of Church from the 
State. The nunciature at Brussels is one of 
the most important and few remaining diplo- 
matic posts of the Vatican.” 

The Spanish ex-priest and deputy S&S. 
Pey-ordiex has written a volume of 335 
pages on ‘‘Miguel Servet, el saibo victima 
de la Universitad, el Santo victima de las 
Iglesias.”” Availing himself of documents 
unprinted or little known, the author has 
prepared a work of much interest and merit. 
It can be obtained at 4 rue du Vieux-Col- 
lége, Geneva, price 3 pesetas. 


Philadelphia Letter. 
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With a municipal household cleaned and 
being rapidly set in order, Philadelphians 
take new heart for endeavor. Our little 
group of Unitarian churches, in going about 
what Dr. Hale used to call their legitimate 
business,—the bringing in of the kingdom 
of God_upon earth,—have not been unmind- 
ful of the less hampered opportunity for 
communal service the new situation affords. 
The Spring Garden Society, bearing upon 
its records the names of our present mayor 
and his most efficient helpmeet as having 
supported Dr. Ames in his ministry there, 
may feel that perhaps some measure of our 
present civic righteousness may be the result 
of that past sowing. 

At the First Church the people are active 
in all good works. A new committee on 
“Social Service’? has been formed, not with 
the idea of undertaking new work by the 
church as a whole, but that all might be more 
clearly informed as to what each one is indi- 
vidually doing. The Evening Home still 
draws mainly upon the First Church for its 
corps of workers. ‘The parish assistant is 
doing fine work in a Saturday morning class 
of little girls. About thirty children are 
benefited by this weekly contact with Mrs. 
White and her helpers, two or three young 
people of the church. 

The church is happy in having had our 
dear minister in the pulpit almost every 
Sunday throughout the entire season. The 
attendance, despite the unusual severity of 
the winter, has been good, and an encourag- 
ing number of new-comers have definitely 
joined the church. 

Mr. Eliot occupied the pulpit on March 24. 
Veritably, the heavens opened and the floods 
descended! In spite of the rain, however, 
a congregation of fair size (not fair-weather 
size) greeted Mr. Eliot, who subsequently 
wrote to Mr. St. John: “It is a delight to 
lead the worship of such a congregation as 
yours. Everything is done fittingly. The 
service is admirably arranged, and the spirit 
of the congregation is responsive and appre- 
ciative.” 

The Sunday-school, with regular sessions 
since the first Sunday in October, has held 
its own in numbers and interest, and the 
Young People’s Union is a most encouraging 
feature of our church life. With an active 
membership of thirty-five it has held regular 
meetings from October to April. The pro- 
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gramme has consisted of three short papers 
at each meeting by members of the Union, 
followed by a short discussion and a social 
hour. In addition to the regular meetings 
three social events have been enjoyed, in- 
cluding an enthusiastic rally with the Young 
People’s Society of the Spring Garden Church 
as guests of Unity Club of Germantown, the 
outcome of this meeting being the formation 
of the Philadelphia Associate Young People’s 
Union. The trustees have recently appro- 
priated $50 toward the enrichment of the 
parish library. The Women’s Alliance, with 
regular monthly meetings from October to 
April inclusive, has shown a fair degree of 
vigor. It has contributed from time to 
time to such causes as have come before it 
through the regular channel of appeals besides 
caring for some immediate home causes. 

The social side of the church life has had 
rather more emphasis this winter. For the 
first time in its history the church gave a 
dinner party on the night of its annual meet- 
ing. At least one hundred and ten persons 
enjoyed in truly democratic fashion the social 
spirit of the hour and a half spent at table 
before the fully attended business meeting 
was called to order. ‘That strangers may 
cease to be strangers, Mr. St. John each 
Sunday requests all to linger after service 
to make themselves known to him and to be 
introduced to other members of the con- 
gregation. On the afternoon and evening 
of the first Wednesday in every month the 
minister and his family are at home to all. 
The annual reception in January also drew 
people together on a purely social basis. 
The entertainment of the Philadelphia League 
falls twice in the season to each of our local 
churches, to Wilmington and Vineland once. 

Germantown reports even more activity 
than usual in its past few months. Its 
social service work, centring naturally in 
its Nicetown Club, has been pursued with 
vigor. “‘Mr. Gear, the new superintend- 
ent, is doing admirable constructive work, 
and more than ever before the club has be- 
come a community centre of the most help- 
ful kind.” A troop of boy scouts has been 
organized with Mr. Hawes as scout-master. 
The dinners and discussions of the Men’s 
Club, held once a month, have aroused much 
interest. Rev. John Haynes Holmes spoke 
at the first meeting on ‘‘New Ideals in the 
City.” Mrs. Florence Kelly spoke at the 
open meeting, to which women were invited, 
on “The Scientific Adjustment of Wages,” 
and since then Dr. Stanton Coit has spoken 
on “Labor Conditions in England and 
America,” and Mr. George D. Porter, the 
new director of public safety, on ‘‘ The Police 
and Crime in Philadelphia.” 

Vesper services, held from December to 
March, were well attended. For the most 
part sermons were preached by visiting cler- 
gymen, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Dr. S. 
Coit, Dr. William M. Salter, Rev. H. W. 
Foote, Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Rev. Will- 
iam Brundage, and Rev. A. R. Hussey being 
among the preachers. Once a month a 
musical service was held, which proved very 
popular. 

Unity Club, the local branch of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, is now planning 
a concert for the purpose of raising money 
for missionary work. Its monthly suppers 


_ throughout the winter have proven delight- 


ful social occasions. At the last one fifty- 


seven young people sat down together, the 
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unions of the First Church and of Spring 
Garden being its guests. 

The Literary Club has enjoyed a fine pro- 
gramme, the lectures by Mrs. J. D. Burks 
on “The Modern Drama” being of particular 
interest. ‘The Samuel Longfellow Guild,” 
which is the local Branch Alliance, has done 
its usual good work. Monthly morning 
meetings have been well attended, and the 
fair held in the autumn netted over $500. 

Several new families have recently joined 
the church, and altogether the outlook for 
the future is very bright. 

ELEANORA ZWISSLER. 


Rey. John E, Dalfam. 


BY JAMES K. HOSMER. 


The name of Rev. John E. Dallam, captain 
and chaplain in the Twenty-third Regiment, 
U.S.A., stands in the list of Unitarian 
ministers,—to our fellowship in general 
only aname. The man who bore it has just 
been removed by a tragic death. He was 
a man worth knowing, whose passing should 
not go without notice. I was his friend for 
twenty years, latterly in intimate associa- 
tion with him, and I venture to set down a 
brief statement as to his picturesque and 
interesting career. 

As librarian of the Public Library of Min- 
neapolis, I became acquainted, in 1892, or 
soon after, with Mr. Dallam, then a young 
Episcopal clergyman, who came to our city 
from the theological seminary at Nashotah, 
Wis., to begin his work. He was then a 
slender and graceful youth, with attractive 
manners, who easily won his way in polite 
society; but from the first his work and 
interest were for poor and humble men. 
It added, perhaps, to his attractiveness that 
he was,an extreme ritualist, reputed to be 
an ascetic and a vowed celibate. On a 
visit once to his bachelor quarters I found 
monastic suggestions. The austere young 
priest was diligent in his calling, becoming 
rector, as the years passed, of churches in 
the city and suburbs, and assistant in a 
large parish. His walk was blameless and 
more. He was a zealous pastor and good 
preacher, and on the road to a position of 
influence. Suddenly, at the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American war, he amazed his friends 
by dropping his office and enlisting as a 
private in the Thirteenth Minnesota, which 
presently went to the Philippines. He had 
no hostile thought toward the poor Philip- 
pines. He thought that he might from his 
place get at them and help them. He de- 
sired, too, to work among the men in the 
ranks,—a field, as it seemed to him, neglected, 
where as a comrade he could be more effec- 
tive than were he in a higher place. 

He remained with the regiment through- 
out its term of service, winning the esteem, 
indeed the enthusiastic regard, of his fellow- 
privates and the officers alike. He shirked 
no duty or danger. He had dropped his 
clerical character, for by the canons no 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church can bear 
arms. He ministered, nevertheless, to bodies 
and spirits, and his environment was the 
better through the labors of an able and 
consecrated man. Resuming his place after 
his discharge from the regiment, it was felt 
that his path was marked out, and many 
friends helped to his appointment to an army 
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chaplaincy. Receiving this, he served with 
characteristic earnestness at various army 
posts during seven years or more. 

For several years I had not seen or heard 
from Mr. Dallam, but in the summer of 1909, 
being once more in the Twin Cities, I was 
one day surprised by a call from him. He 
was there on a short visit to his mother before 
going with his regiment to the Philippines, 
whither he was to proceed in a day or two. 
To my amazement he announced that he had 
become a Unitarian, and, since I was almost 
the only professed Unitarian whom he really 
knew, he desired to talk with me. Had he 
told me he had become a Catholic, and was 
about to immure himself in a cell of some 
strict order, it would have seemed a logical 
result from his antecedents. I found he 
had heard none of our ministers, nor read 
much specially Unitarian literature. He 
had read science and philosophy, his spirit 
expanding until his old faith had dropped 
away like an outgrown garment. His con- 
clusions were after our standards, sane and 
wholesome, and he held them in the best 
spirit. He had already communicated his 
change to the authorities of his old church 
and asked for ‘‘deposition”’ from his office as 
priest. His intercourse with his former 
associates and superiors had been frank and 
friendly. He was about to be deposed, 
the bishop and clergy bidding,him farewell 
kindly and regretfully. His mood was not 
iconoclastic. He thought it better that 
liberal people should remain, if they could, 
in the old denominational folds, awaiting 
the gradual softening of repulsive creeds 
under the slow and sure influence of the 
spirit of the age. This was better, he said, 
than to draw a definite line and take your 
stand upon it, assuming a name and waving 
astandard. Such a course led to antagonism, 
to hard feeling, in former times to fierce 
war. Without the sharp line, the new 
name, and the defiant banner the beneficent 
change would proceed, if slowly, yet peace- 
fully, and to a sweeter and profounder re- 
sult. For himself personally he said this,— 
that the creeds and formule of his old 
church were no longer true to him. Asa 
priest he could not utter them, explaining 
them as “symbolical,’”’ and putting into 
them a different sense from what the framers 
long ago intended and what his hearers 
understood. The only frank and manly 
thing to do was to cease to utter them and 
step down from his position. Yet he hoped 
there was still a place for him, and that 
untrammelled he might preach and work 
for the uplifting of his charge. c 

At Manila Mr. Dallam fell into difficulties. 
His right to his place as chaplain was ques- 
tioned, in view of his change to Unitarian- 
ism. Moreover, he committed a serious 
military offence. A superior officer per- 
formed an act which Mr. Dallam regarded 
as unjust and brutal, and he criticised and 
denounced it. For this he was court-mar- 
tialed and dismissed from the service. The 
case came up by appeal to President Taft, 
who, after examination, ruled that Mr. 
Dallam’s record had been excellent, that he 
was too valuable an officer to lose, that there 
were extenuating circumstances in his offence, 
finally commuting his sentence to suspension 
for six months, after which he was restored 
to the service with promotion. 

During Mr. Dallam’s term of suspension, 
which he passed mostly in Minneapolis, we 
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met almost daily, and talked and read to- 
gether much. The youth I had known was 
now a man of forty-four, ripened by much 
experience. Our views generally coincided, 
he had read much, his spirit was full of 
moderation and sweetness. He heard sev- 
eral times with satisfaction and accord the 
sermons of Rev. W. M. Backus of Min- 
neapolis, the only minister of our body to 
whom he ever listened. He himself preached 
three times for Mr. Backus, sermons in every 
way excellent. He was addressing his fel- 
low-townsmen, some of them friends, who 
well knew his antecedents, and therefore, 
perhaps, felt that he could be intimate and 
personal. He regarded the army as an 
evil, an un-American institution. The sol- 


dier must suppress his own will and intelli- | 


gence, and, becoming a mere machine, act 
only as his officer dictated. It was, however, 
a necessary evil under our conditions, and, 
feeling thus, he had taken hold of what was 
repugnant to him, hoping he might find ways 
to mitigate and humanize. As to his change 
to liberal ideas, he looked for no following 
out of the fold he had left, nor did he desire 
it. Let people remain, if they can, in the 
old bond, trusting to modern thought, 
which would quietly and 
slowly, sap the medizvalism which must at 
length fall. He spoke without notes, with 
grace and eloquence, and impressed all as 
being strong and sincere. 

In September, 1911, Mr. Dallam, whose 


term of suspension had. expired, was ap-| 


pointed chaplain and captain in the Twenty- 
third Regiment, then on the Mexican border, 
though early in the present year it was 
transferred to Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
near Indianapolis. As I chanced to be so- 
journing in that city, I came again into close 
touch with him. One might say he scarcely 
could have been better placed. He had the 
esteem of officersand men. He had at hand 
noble and congenial work, the uplift and 
leadership of nearly nine hundred souls 
toward higher things. A good stipend and 
comfortable quarters were secure to him, 
with no anxieties as to old age. The com- 
fort of his life, in fact, rather troubled him. 
He had slept as a private on the barracks 
floor. He, without family and used to 
hard things, could easily get on with less 
ample provision. But other matters troubled 
him more. Was it just to reduce men to 
machines? ‘This hatred of injustice had 
become a passion. ‘To him the world seemed 
full of injustice. The times were out of 
joint, and he had overmuch of the feeling 
that he must put his hand to setting things 
right. He became subject to insomnia, and 
it was apparent that the nervous strain was 
intense. On the morning of March 16 he 
left the Post, cheerful and apparently well, 
intent on a scheme to help and educate his 
men. Here he vanishes. We were in pain- 
ful suspense; but a fortnight later his body 
was found in the Illinois River, near his birth- 
place, where a few months before he had 
buried his much-loved mother. I feel that 
he could not have taken his life while in his 
right mind. He was too brave and manly 
for that. His organization was acutely 
sensitive. He was surrounded by friends, 
and avenues were open before him to the 
kind of service he loved and was well fitted 
to render. He was, however, over-troubled 
about the world as he found it, and the 
obligation that lay upon him to make it 


}none in this country until Nov. 5, 1909, | 


| were alleged to be out of harmony with the 


| fellowship made in 1904 was refused by the 
inevitably, if! 
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better. Then came observation. He was 
a man strong and good, in our household 
of faith only transiently, known only to a 
few, but we should understand what manner 
of guest we have entertained. 


A Unitarian Baptist Church. 


BY REV. HENRY W. PINKHAM. 


A church that was unique in America has 
ceased to exist. In England there are| 
churches within the Unitarian fellowship | 
that bear the name Baptist, but there was 


when the little band of about one hundred | 
members, known for twenty years as the| 
Bethany Baptist Church of Denver, Col., 
sought fellowship with Unitarian and other 
liberal churches without surrendering their 
independence as a Baptist church. 

In October, 1899, the Rocky Mountain 
Association withdrew fellowship from this | 
church for retaining a pastor whose teachings | 


views prevailing in the Baptist denomination. 
A request for recognition and restoration to 


Association after a year of deliberation, and, 
feeling the need of a broader Christian fel- 
lowship, with a larger outlook and interests 
other than local, the church passed resolu- 
tions affirming its devotion to the funda- 
mental principles of Baptist tradition, and 
rejoicing in the good done by that denomi- | 
nation in carrying religion to the common 
people, but seeking affiliation with the 
Unitarian denomination. 

The members of the church stood loyally 
by the pastor, not so much because they 
accepted his views as because they believed 
him sincere and intelligent. As years passed, 
some withdrew, finding that their pastor 
really was too far from orthodoxy for them 
to tolerate, The larger part, however, 
reached his position,—that salvation is not 
a matter of opinion, but of character, that 
open-mindedness is always a duty, that per- 
fect intellectual freedom is the only guaranty 
of progress in the apprehension of truth. 

A wise man might have predicted that the 
church could not thrive as a liberal church, 
located as it was amidst a transient popula- 
tion, and not drawing from all parts of the 
city, like Unity Church with its thoughtful 
and scholarly Dr. Utter. It was inevitable 
that the faithful little company should 
diminish, and that—the church being branded 
as heretical—there should be few recruits 
to fill the vacant places. 

The officers of the American Unitarian 
Association did not judge the field of suffi- 
cient promise to warrant financial aid, and 
now the next Unitarian Year Book will have 
to omit the name of the Bethany Baptist 
Church from its list. On March 18, 1912, 
the church voted to disband. Its members 
will seek church homes according to their 
individual preferences, few, however, in 
so-called orthodox communions, It seemed 
the best use that could be made of the modest 
church property to transfer it to the Baptist 
City Mission Society, which will undertake 
to build up a Baptist church of unquestion- 
able theological soundness. 


The “Bethany Baptist Church (Uni- 
tarian),’’ imposing no theological or cere- 
monial conditions of membership, insisting 
on its right to the name “ Baptist,” and keep- 
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ing that name while in the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, has doubtless been a thorn in the flesh 
to the Baptists of the vicinity, but perhaps 
its influence has been beneficial. Popular 
sentiment, as reflected in the press, was 
strongly on the side of the little church in its 
controversy, but by this time the ministers 
responsible for the exclusion have nearly all 
gone to other fields, and some of their suc- 
cessors are of a more liberal temper. 

However reactionary a denomination may 
be, it cannot escape the all-pervading in- 
fluence of the times in which we live. His- 
torically the most radical of the Protestant 
groups and the true intellectual ancestors of 
the modern Unitarians, the Baptists as a 
whole became traditional. The great ma- 
jority of them still make the Bible a fetich. 
They believe that God spoke to men hundreds 
of years ago, but became dumb when the 
last apostle died. Yet in this great denomi- 
nation, whose very numbers reduce its aver- 
age of intelligence, there are many ministers 
thoroughly modern in their point of view. 
One, at least, of the theological seminaries 
called Baptist is absolutely dominated by 
the scientific spirit and method. ; 

To this report of the passing of the one 
Unitarian Baptist church in America a few 
significant words may be added from a great 
Baptist theologian, whose lucid and spiritual 
writings have brought light and peace to 
many,—the late William Newton Clarke. 
In his masterpiece, ‘‘The Christian Doctrine 
of God,” he thus explicitly dismisses the 
doctrine of the Trinity as no longer needed :— 

“The modern conception of God is pro- 
viding in other forms what was provided in 
the days of a different theism by the doctrine 
of an eternal Trinity in the Godhead. The 
doctrine of the Trinity is not destroyed, but 
fulfilled by the doctrine of God which is 
succeeding to its place. Without the neces- 
sity of differentiations in his Being, the one 
divine Mind and Will is capable of doing all 
that has been accounted for by the doctrine 
of the Triunity” (p. 238). 


Committee on Labor Legislation. 


At a recent meeting of the Committee on 
Labor Legislation in the Social Service 
Department of the American Unitarian 
Association the following resolutions were 
adopted :— 

ist, That the ministers and laymen in 
all Unitarian churches should be recom- 
mended to write at once to their senators and 
representatives in Congress, asking them to 
support the bill for the appointment of a 
Commission on Industrial Relations which 
has been reported both in the House and 
the Senate. This is the measure advocated 
by President Taft which provides for an in- 
vestigation of industrial conditions through- 
out the country. It has no partizan animus 
and is designed to secure the facts which 


must be known before very much can be 


done to improve the general industrial 
situation. 

2d, That ministers, men’s clubs, Alli- 
ances, and young people’s societies should 
be recommended to subscribe for the Survey. 
This is the leading magazine in the United 
States devoted to the discussion of social, 


charitable, and civic affairs, and should be 
the 


read by all who wish to keep abreast of 
times. rt 
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The Survey is regularly $2 per year, but 
new readers are offered a special trial rate 
of #1 for eight months. Clubs of five can 
obtain five new subscriptions for $6, which is 
at the rate of $1.20 each for twelve months. 
Intending subscribers should communicate 
directly with the Survey, No. 104 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The nearness of Easter and its thought of 
new life was the occasion of the selection of 


Tuesday morning service on April 2. Rev. 
Otto E. Duerr of Melrose was the speaker; 
and, in explaining that religion is life lived in 
terms of eternal realities, Mr. Duerr com- 
pared real life with mere existence and 
showed that life grows as its needs are met. 
As existence is a state of being which is 
measured by inches or pounds or days or 
years, so religion is that state of being in 
which time and space are eliminated and 
which can be measured only in terms of 
eternal realities; in other words, religion is 
life lived in terms of eternal qualities. 

Dr. Hale’s birthday, April 3, was re- 
membered by the School, and Miss Lawrance 
gave an interesting account of some of 
Dr. Hale’s earlier activities, and a sermon 
“What think Ye of Christ?”’ was the selec- 
tion from his writings chosen for the day. 


The Unitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


Is Socialism Making Good? 


FROM BUTTE, MONT. 


It is scarcely possible in six months’ 
time to judge of the work done by a new 
administration in office. Especially is this 
true where the mayor of a city has not the 
entire municipal machinery at his command. 
Of the sixteen members of the Butte City 
Council, the socialists have but three, so 
there is little chance for the socialists to 
have full swing. However, Mayor Duncan 
has made some improvement which may be 
regarded as commendable. He has ap- 
pointed as efficient a corps of assistants as, 
we think, could reasonably be expected, in 
some instances going out of his party. Under 
the socialist régime there has been notable 
improvement in the street work. Butte, 
as Mayor Gaynor said of New York, has 
been bled at every pore. For street com- 
missioner Mayor Duncan appointed a so- 
cialist who so far has made good. It has 
long been the rule of the Republican and 
Democratic administrations in Butte, not (?) 
to overlook special grafts, among others 
the farming out of the city’s funds among 
their special banks. It has long been 
believed that certain officials received a 
consideration for doing so. It is certain the 
city received no interest on its deposits. 
Under Mayor Duncan’s arrangement one 
of the banks of the city agrees to pay in- 
terest of three per cent. on monthly bal- 
ances which the ‘city treasurer has on 


_ hand 


- ‘The. ‘messenger companies of our town 
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employ boys, as in other cities, to run er- 
rands. Most of their errands in our town 
were in the red-light district. Mayor Dun- 
can instructed the police to allow no boys, 
not even messenger boys, to go into the 
red-light district. This brought out a pro- 
test promptly from the messenger com- 
pany, which ‘“‘wanted the money.” It had 
a franchise from the city. So why limit its 
privileges? A vile place to send a boy, to 
be sure, but they and the parents of the boys 
needed the money. 

I think there is a disposition on the part 


‘of the great body of the citizens of Butte 


| had reached the legal limit to which it was 


|to give Mayor Duncan a fair chance to do | 
the subject, “What is Religion?’ for the) 


something; but our city council, as a rule, | 
is made up of men of-small calibre, and the 
saloon element is always in evidence, look- | 
ing after their interests. The saloon ele- 
ment will lend Mayor Duncan no support, | 
and there will be some opposition from the | 
Catholic Church, which has a stfong follow- | 
ing. However, many members of the Cath- 
olic Church in Butte are inclined to social- | 
ism; especially is this so among the miners. | 
The finances of tHe city of Butte were be- | 
coming in such a condition as to alarm the | 


citizens of Butte, it being believed the city 


privileged to go. It has been the intention 
of the socialists to hold in check the ex- 
penditures of the city, so as to get the city 
to the point where it was living within its 
income. Unfortunately for Mayor Dun- 
can, he is a much abler man than the rank 
and file of the socialists in Butte and more 
of an idealist. He may at times be im- 
practical, but I believe he is honest. He is 
a socialist to the point of fanaticism. He 
is a well-posted man on the socialist scheme 
of government, and can make a better, 
clearer, and more scholarly address than 
Congressman Berger, the socialist patriot 
of Wisconsin. Berger is probably a saner 
man: Duncan belongs to what would be 
termed the intellectuals. He has an un- 
fortunate way of offending people who do 
not understand him,—a weakness possessed 
by many of the leading socialists. 

The socialists of Butte hope for great 
things. I believe they are sincere men, 
mostly very poor, and few well educated, 
though they have a pretty good idea of 
industrial affairs from the laborer’s stand- 
point. They read the ‘Appeal to Reason”’ 
too much, and the argument of the other 
side too little. However, they are making 
progress, and, whatever they do, the citizens 
of Butte feel certain they can do no worse 
than those who have preceded them. ‘They 
are hoping at the spring election for alder- 
men to gain enough seats in the council to 
enable them to adopt some of the socialist 
measures they claim to be fighting for. 
Until they get a majority of the city council, 
their progress will be slow. 


(Rev.) CHarLEs L. Smiru. 


FROM MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


There has been no distinctively socialistic 
programme carried out here. The present 
socialistic administration has demonstrated: 

ist, That it is absolutely honest at every 
conceivable point. Every act has been in 
the spot light under a high-power magnify- 
ing glass. 

2d, That it has had the shrewdness to use 
the counsel of experts in various fields. 
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3d, That idealists can give a city a gov- 
ernment that is at once efficient and econom- 
ical. Yet that costs more money. Still, the 
city receives more than the worth of its 
| money, 
| 4th, That the doctrinaire character of 
| socialism gets considerably modified when it 
| carries the heavy responsibilities of a big 
: city budget. 
| 5th, That this group of leaders has great 
capacity for collective action and leader- 
|ship, and that to an increasing degree it 
|looks with less suspicion on non-socialists 
| of good will, and seeks all the co-operation 
possible from such. 

6th, That this group is made up of very 
able men, drawn from every walk of life. 
There are few lawyers,—not nearly enough,— 
few doctors, several very efficient ex-min- 
isters. Nearly all are drawn from the 
wage-earners’ ranks. 

(Rev.) W. F. GREENMAN. 


Deaths. 


BARTOL—In Lancaster, April 4, Elizabeth Washburn, 
widow of George M. Bartol, D.D. Funeral services were 


| held in the First Parish Church in Lancaster on Saturday, 


April 6. 


FANNY FULLER SAWYER HAYES. 


Many hearts are saddened at the untimely passing of 
Mrs. Hayes, though content to have it so as an end to 
long and grievous suffering. At the noon of life, with love 
and joy around her, the question “why?” asked by be- 
reavement through the ages, comes with special force. 

Mrs. Hayes was the daughter of the late Warren Sawyer 
of Boston, and, like her father, a stanch and zealous Uni- 
tarian, living it as well as believing it. Her gifts were 
the sunny spirit, the cheerful heart, the courageous front, 
the just and generous nature, and an affectionate and loyal 
regard for her friends. Her own convenience, her plans, 
her pleasures, were of secondary consideration. What 
she had, she invariably shared. When sad-eyed Appeal 
knocked at her door, it was often Self-sacrifice who opened 
it. Her helping hand tided over many a crisis among the 
poor and erring which never became public, She was 
the valiant friend of the negro and the Chinese, ready to 
open her home at all times to those whom others might 
shun or avoid. 

Mrs. Hayes was a devoted member of the old First Parish 
in Dorchester, an active worker along the lines of the best 
social service. She was secretary of the Alliance for many 
years, and afterwards its president. She was conspicuously 
valuable as a director of the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children. The Easter-tide is darkened 'among 
those who mourn 

“For a soul so warm’and true.” 
M. 


se 


A® Italian student at the Meadville Theological®School, 

educated at the University of Rome, would like an 
opportunity to tutor during the summer vacation in Italian, 
French, Latin, and Greek. He refers to President. South- 
worth or any member of the Meadville Faculty. Address, 
Giovanni Terzano, Meadville Theological School. 


JOSEF YARRICHK 


Soclety Magician and Entertal!ner open for 
engagement. Send for circular. Highest references. 
110 Tremont St., Boston. Telephone 25029 Fort Hill, 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


MORTGAGES REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
209 WASHINGTON STREET 
Care of Property Collection of Rents 


SEVEN GABLES. 


For rent or sale—furnished house, 14 rooms, bath-room, 
full sanitary plumbing, hardwood floors, fireplaces. Wide 
upper and lower piazzas. Flower and kitchen gardens 
planted. Stable. Old New England village, half-way be- 
tween Poland and Rangeley, goo feet altitude. Moderate 
terms. Photographs. M. C. Snow, Paris Hill, Me. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

_. lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 
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Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


| 


Oregon. 


That the “Shasta Limited” out of San| 
Francisco is so called, “‘because it gives pas- | 
sengers a strictly limited view of Mt. Shasta,” 
ceases to be a joke to the traveller who has} 
for years wanted to see the majestic peak, 
and has been regaled with stories of the mar- | 
vellous scenery through which the train| 
passes, and who must be content with a few | 
glimpses before the gathering darkness shuts | 
all from view. But Mt. Hood and Mt. 
Adams atone for the disappointment by 
standing for mental photographs through a | 
glorious day at Hood River, while Mt. St. | 
Helens grants one modest view and Mt. | 
Ranier (or is it Mt. Tacoma?) jOurneys with 
the traveller in liberal companionship through | 
many favored hours, seemingly within speak- 
ing distance, but in reality threescore miles | 
away. ‘These four snow-white peaks within 
a comparatively limited area, together with | 
innumerable other mountain grandeurs, make 
the region one to repay a long journey. 

Delightful, too, the cordial welcome every- | 
where extended. Of the four churches) 
visited in Oregon, three struggle for existence, 
having few adherents and limited means, 
and being surrounded by unfavoring condi- | 
tions. Eugene, the first visited, is the seat | 
of the University of Oregon. The congre- | 
gation is small, but is made up largely of men, | 
and wholly of persons in solid earnest. A} 
new church building is in process of erection, | 
and the people look forward to growing suc- | 
cess with assured confidence. Mr. Sargent 
holds the esteem of an unusually able group 
of parishioners. The itinerant had the 
rare privilege of a Sunday in Eugene, with a 
chance to see and address the Sunday school | 
and to preach to the morning congregation. 
In the afternoon he met a large group who had 
gathered for a conference in the Osborn 
Hotel, and nowhere has he engaged in a con- 
ference on religious education where funda- 
mentals were more eagerly or more ably dis- 
cussed. 

At Salem a briefer week-day visit gave 
less opportunity for learning or helping. 
The church’s history has not been all of the 
happiest, and local conditions are adverse. 
But Rev. Mr. Cruzan’s ability, long experi- 
ence, and pastoral spirit will bring success 
if his physical strength-holds out. An even- 
ing reception with an ‘address, a consultation 
with teachers, a session with the school 
assembled on a week-afternoon, and an even- 
ing sermon gave full opportunity for the 
visitor to present his message. Salem is 
the capital city of Oregon and a county-seat. 
It is a growing centre of arich country. Our 
church there ought not to be permitted to 
fail, or even to languish, if denominational 
sympathy and co-operation can hold it 
up. 

The Hood River Valley is known as the 
great apple-raising country, its strawberries 
being almost as widely-famed a product. 
The town is not impressive, but the surround- 
ing country abounds in beauty and untold 
wealth. Qur church building is remarkably 
homelike within, and adequate to present 


| bers and spirit. 


'being theirs in a distinctive sense. 


‘the philanthropies noble. 
|ing is inadequate, but is so situated that a 
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needs. ‘The people are few, but are earnest 
and able. The Sunday school is tnusually 
good and is growing rapidly. Rev. Mr. 
McDonald is especially esteemed as a 
preacher. He has identified himself with his 
work by building a cosey home, in which the 


| traveller was a privileged guest, while old- 


time friendships were renewed and new ties 
formed. ‘The glorious view of Mt. Adams 
from the manse veranda and the brilliantly 
beautiful cone of Mt. Hood from a near-by 
elevation are refreshing neighbors to the 
always solicitous and oft-time anxious pastor 
and his gifted companion. 

On the afternoon of Saturday the Hood 
River Alliance invited representatives of the 
evangelical churches to hear the message, 
and the response was generous in both num- 
The Sunday school and the 
morning service gave further opportunities 
to deliver the word. 

Portland ‘is Oregon’s chief city, and it is 
indeed a great centre, beautiful, growing, full 
of promise. To Unitarians Portland sug- 
gests the Eliots, father and son, the church 
What 
Dr. William G. Eliot was to St. Louis, in 


| city, church, and university, that his son, 


Dr. Thomas L. Eliot, has been and is to Port- 
land. And now that his son, another Will- 


| iam G. Eliot, succeeds him in an able pastor- 


ate, a true apostolic succession has been 
established. The congregations are large, 
The church build- 


sale of the property for a most satisfactory 
sum is imminent. Best of all, the spirit 
that animates the whole is earnest, rever- 
ently Christian. No anxieties need be felt 
regarding this church. Its future is sure 
to be worthy of its noble past. 

At a parish reception the itinerant had an 


/opportunity to begin many friendships and 


to renew some old ones, as well as to present 
his initial plea for a better religious education 
for our children. The next day was full of 
interest: the morning service at Reed College, 
—of which Dr. Eliot is spiritual head,—a 
fascinating new venture and a monument to 
Unitarian generosity; a noon luncheon with 
the State Board of Health and the local Com- 
mittee on Social Hygiene; a two hours’ 
conference with the devoted band of Sunday- 
school workers; a dinner, with an hour-long 
address at the Unitarian Club, where the 
messenger’s plainest word was asked for and 
delivered. Then, on the evening of the Hood 
River Sunday, there was an address before 
the Young People’s Society and an evening 
service in the church. ‘The Portland church 
was generous to the visitor, in its hospitality, 
its personal attentions, and, best of all, in its 
unstinted welcome to his word. As he 
travels northward toward the churches of 


Washington and British Columbia, he gladly | 


records his appreciation of the kindness of 
his new friends in Oregon, whose faces and 
whose interests he will long carry in affec- 
tionate memory. 


Young People’s Religtous 
Cnion. 


Field: Notes. 


Germantown, Pa.—‘We are just com- 
pleting plans for a musicale. Our president 
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has been most enthusiastic and at present is 
working very hard to make it as successful 
as two years ago. Several weeks ago we 
had a jolly evening in our church parlors, 
the young people of the three Unitarian 
churches in Philadelphia meeting for supper 
and a social evening afterward. ‘here were 
sixty of us, and we were sorry that all of our 
members could not be there. One of the 
results of the evening was the organization 
of a Philadelphis Federation; and within a 
few days the executive officers of the three 
unions will meet and make plans for a 
definite organization, which will do some 
good work in the near future.” 

Channing Clan, Newton, Mass.—‘ With 
the annual meeting this month, our year’s 
work draws to a close. It has been a year 
of lively and~increasing interest, and the 
officers are encouraged to look forward to 
greater activity another year. Our monthly 
social meetings have been well attended, 
especially the March meeting, when the 
young ladies of the Clan gave an interesting 
and pleasing play. A candy sale was held 
at the same time, and a large sum was 
thereby added to the treasury. 

“The plans for the coming year frame 
around a series of talks about ‘Prominent 
People,’ the subjects being drawn from the 
past and present, and include literary, 
professional, and religious men and women 
of note. Our religious meetings are held 
the first Sunday evening of the month, the 
social meetings on notice. Friends from 

other organizations are cordially invited to 
attend our meetings next winter.” 

Taunton, Mass.——‘The boys are organ- 
ized into a Knights of King Arthur Society 
of about twenty members. Just now they 
are studying Scout-craft. 

“The Channing Club at present consists 
of about thirty young ladies. We have had 
an Easter sale of cake, candy, and fancy 
articles: just before Christmas we had a 
similar sale and made about sixty dollars. 

“One of the members cares for the flowers 
in the church each Sunday. We also have 
charge of a room at the Morton Hospital and 
have just made the Sunday-school a present 
of a piano. 

‘‘We hope by the beginning of next fall to 
have a more definite plan in regard to our 
meetings which take place the second Thurs- 
day evening of each month, from October to 
May, inclusive.” 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 


Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
es temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
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Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 


Last the Mission reached 833 children. 
Number of children in 3s chtane increased 20%. 
Total expense increased 


18 
Regular income and gifts increased only x1 
Bequests and donations from adel muc 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Presment, HENRY M. WILLIA 
Vice-PRESIDENT, J. ett BUSH “M.D. 


SEcRETARY, CHRISTOP ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Dmecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Bea 


ee te 


R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Ean, Mrs. ip 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fisk: pitt ‘Fox, ‘iss 
Georgiana, Me Merril, E Endicott P. rea er Eliz. 
al 


visxts B. FIELD, Svpr., 279 Tremont St, 


- corner-stone of the new church there. 
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Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel on Wednesday, April 
17, at 12 M., Rev. Henry W. Foote will con- 
duct the service. 


Mr. Julian Ruffin Pendleton, Wilson, N.C., 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellowship 
of the Southern States, is hereby commended 
to our ministry and churches. Fellowship 
granted March 19, 1912. Committee, John 
W. Rowlett, Clifton M. Gray, and Alexander 
T. Bowser. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union of Boston will be held in 
the Parish House of the First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica Plain, Monday, April 15, 
1912. Subject, ‘‘The Use of the Bible in 
the Sunday-school,’’ by Rev. Adelbert L,. 
Hudson. Supper at 6, meeting at 7, adjourn- 
ment at 8.30. 


Mr. Percy Emmons Lyndon of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, is hereby commended to 
our ministry and churches. Fellowship 
granted April 4, 1912. Committee, Austin 
S. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, and William 
Channing Brown. 


Mr. Sydney Scott Booth, 669 Alden 
Street, Meadville, Pa., and Rev. William L. 
Sullivan, 58 Morningside Avenue, New 
York, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of the Middle States and Can- 
ada, are hereby commended to our ministry 
and churches. Fellowship granted April 1, 
1912. George H. Badger, Alfred C. Nicker- 
son, William M. Brundage, Committee. 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held in Quincy, 
April 25: At 10.30 A.M. there will be re- 
ports and election of officers. In the after- 
noon Mr. E. Ethelred Brown will speak of 
mission work among the people of Jamaica, 
and Rev. Charles E. Park, “The Art of 
Going to Church.” The hostess branch 
will serve tea and coffee to accompany the 
box luncheons. Train for Quincy leaves 
South Station at 9.45 A.M., returning at 
4.04 and 4.25 P.M. Electric cars leave 
Dudley Street Elevated station every fifteen 


minutes. 
Meetings. 


THE PHILADELPHIA LeAGUE.- The April 
meeting was held in hospitable Wilmington, 
Del., Thursday, the 4th. ‘The president, 
Mrs. Charles E. St. John, presided. The 
report of the Post-office Mission Committee, 
prepared by the chairman, Mrs. J. T. Rorer, 
but read by Mrs. Hawes, announced that 
this is only the second ‘meeting Mrs. Rorer 
has missed in fourteen years of active work. 
An appropriation of $25 was made to the 
anniversary fund of the New York League. 
Mrs. A. D. Warner, chairman, reported for 
the Programme Committee. Two new com- 
mittees have recently been appointed, the 
Press and Membership Committees, the lat- 
ter to increase, not supervise, membership. 

_ Aletter from Mrs. U. G. B. Pierce of Wash- 
ington announced the coming laying of the 
Mrs. 
John told delightfully of the New Vork 
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League’s twenty-fifth anniversary celebra- 
tion. Miss Emma C. Low spoke on “The 
National Alliance: Its Work and Influence,” 
and won the instant attention of all by her 
hearty and inspiring manner. Approving a 
recent appropriation to the church at Eugene, 
Ore., she gave an enlightening account of the 
work of that devoted congregation. Then 
followed glimpses of the fine work of the 
Southern Circuit, of the demand there for 
the energetic new worker, Mr. McHale, of 
the need of money to extend the work. Prog- 
ress was reported in reducing the amounts 
and numbers of present appeals. Miss Low 
urged special instruction of delegates to this 
year’s National Alliance annual meeting be- 
cause of proposed changes in by-laws and 
name. Numerous questions were atiswered 
concerning Branch Alliance work. Mrs. St. 
John said that.at Bryn Mawr College Unita- 
rians stand third in numbers. She offered to 
send to any league member a booklet called 
“Miss Ellis’s Mission,” describing the found- 
ing of the Post-office Mission by a sister of 
one of the league’s members. A rising vote 
of thanks was given to Miss Low, and then 
all enjoyed the lunch and its hour of friendly 
intercourse. 


Personals. 


On March 2, Dr. Clay MacCauley delivered 
before the Tokyo Literary anfl Musical So- 
ciety an address on Charles Dickens, whom 
he praised as contributing to the geniality of 
nations by holding the mirror up to human 
nature, and as leading in the work of social 
betterment, 


Rev. Theodore Dwight Bacon, minister of 
the Unitarian church, Salem, Mass., will 
preach at Highgate, London, for eight Sun- 
days, beginning May 26. Mr. Bacon is the 
grandson of Leonard Bacon, one of the pillars 
of the Congregational Church in New Eng- 
land. His father, Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 
was another Congregational minister. When 
Theodore Dwight Bacon left the church of 
his fathers and came into our Unitarian fel- 
lowship ten years ago, it was a dramatic 
event in the history of New England Con- 
gregationalism.—Christian Life. 


Nicholas Paine Gilman. 


The board of trustees of the Meadville 
Theological School have placed on record 
their appreciation of the large service rendered 
by the late Prof. Nicholas Paine Gilman in 
his seventeen years’ tenure of the Hackley 
Professorship of Sociology and Ethics. 

Coming to the school from an ample ex- 
perience as preacher and editor, Prof. Gilman 
gave increased weight to the faculty and 
prestige to the institution. He was a learned 


and discriminating student of ethics and 


economics, especially as interrelated and as 
bearing on the practical conduct of life. To 
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his wide knowledge he added a conspicuously 
firm and well-balanced judgment. His pub- 
lished writings show a masterly grasp of the 
vexed problems of capital and labor and of 
social organization, and contribute light 
and sanity to their discussion. In the class- 
room his influence made for sobriety and 
caution in dealing with complex matters of 
human welfare on which hasty generaliza- 
tion, with sweeping praise or condemnation, 
is both easy and popular. 

Facing resolutely forward and exemplify- 
ing in himself the ‘‘animated moderation” 
in which he believed, Prof. Gilman has es- 
tablished for the chair of Sociology and 
Ethics, which he was the first to occupy, a 
tradition of ability and integrity that his 
successors may well strive to emulate. 


RICHARD W. BoyN‘roNn. 
L. WALTER Mason. 
Minot Smons. 


The Angelf Memorial. 


The Executive Committee of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
with headquarters in Boston, is appealing 
for help, and we are glad to publish its 
battle-cry :-— 

““The Society has a great work before 
it; and it earnestly asks the aid and prayers 
of every man and woman in Massachusetts 
who believes in God, and has sympathy for 
his suffering creatures.’ With these words 
George T. Angell, the founder of humane 
societies, in April, 1868, closed an ardent 
appeal for money and help in all the Boston 
papers. This was the beginning forty-four 
years ago. 

“These words we constitute now our 
‘battle-cry’ to raise the funds necessary to 
build not only an ‘Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital,’ but to erect in connection with 
this a building suitable for a permanent 
home that will afford the means of material- 
izing and perpetuating the ideals for which 
he gave his life and substance. For years 
the societies have been greatly handicapped 
in their work by lack of proper facilities and 
funds. 

“Every man and woman in Massachusetts 
is asked to assist the societies to accomplish 
their great task. 


“NATHANIEL T, KIDDER, 
“Francis H. Row.ey, 
“Mrs. GEORGE T. ANGELL.” 


Hymn Books Wanted. 


If any society has thirty or forty copies of 


the American Unitarian Association Hymn 


and Tune Book, Revised, to give away, will 
it kindly communicate with Rev. H. R. Hub- 
bard, Francestown, N.H.? 


THE LARGEST 
REFRIGERATOR FACTORY| 


IN THE NVORLD 


MILLION HOMES | 


REFRIGERATORS 


GR Meuntan.. 


An “WHITE MOUNTAIN’? Refrigerators stand for Quality, 

Beauty, Economy. The very best in the Refrigerator world. The most complete line in 

America; sure to please the most exacting purchaser. 7 
Send for new and beautiful booklet. 


THE CHEST 


WITH THE CHILL 
-_ 
Rasch IT 


? 
oo MAINE 
MFG. CO. 
NASHUA, N.H. 
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Pleasantries, 
In France: ‘‘ What’ s sthe French for mashed | 
potatoes?” ‘Why, eh— pomme - de-terre 


d'amour, of course.’ 


’—Life. 


Poetic Bridegroom: 
ever gazing into your eyes and listening to 
the wash of the ocean.’’ Practical Bride: 
“Oh, that reminds me, darling: we have not} 
paid our laundry bill yet!’”,—Brooklyn Life. 


Suffragist: ‘‘ You are stealing our thunder.” 
Anti-Suffragist: ‘‘How’s that?” Suffragist: 
‘‘Aren’t you saying that you are against 


“TI could sit here for- | 


it because?’ Anti-Suffragist: “Yes.” Suf- | 
fragist: ‘‘Well, that’s our reason.”’—St. | 
Louts Post-Dispatch. 

The person who advertised for ‘‘A man 


who speaks German and understands horses”’ 
was satisfied with the wording of his adver- 
tisement until the first applicant arrived. 
“Vell,”’ said the would-be stableman, soberly 
scratching his head, ‘‘I schpeaks Chairman all 


righdt, but I don’d know dot I can under- | 


stand dose horses. 
schpeak?”’ 


Vat langquiches to tey 


The Mohammed story is well known,— 
how Omar said, “‘I will loose my camel, and 
commit him to God”’; 
swered, “‘Say, rather, ‘I will tie my camel, 
and commit him to God.’’”’ The Concord 
variant is less familiar, but is quite as good. 
Dr. Ripley was getting in his hay, and a big 
thunder-storm was rolling up the sky. 
was an ominous peal. ‘‘ We are in the Lord’s 
hands. Mind your rake, George,’’ said the 
good man. 


and Mohammed an- | 


There | 


Joseph Pulitzer once gave great offence to | 
a certain judge in St. Louis, and the latter | 


declared one day from the bench that before 
the sun set he would seek out Pulitzer and 
shoot him down like a dog. This came to 
his ears, and he immediately issued an 
“Extra,”’ 
nation and stating that he would remain in 
his office until the setting of the sun, in order 
that no hitch might occur in the programme. 
American Magazine, 


When Mark Twain was working in Silver 


City, Artemus Ward came to town, and gave | 


the boys in the newspaper office a dinner. 


When champagne was brought on, Ward, | 


rising from his seat to propose the initial 
toast, said, ‘‘Boys, I give you Upper Can- 
ada.” ‘The toast was drunk in silence until 
somebody remarked, “That’s all right, 
Mr. Ward, but why do you give us Upper 
Canada?”’ “Because I don’t want it my- 
self,’’ said Artemus. 


A young mother and her pretty baby were 
passengers on a train. An elderly gentleman 
addressed its proud mother: “A fine young- 
ster that, madam. I hope you will bring 
him up to be an upright,conscientious man.” 
“That,” said the young mother, smilingly, 
‘‘will be a bit difficult.” ‘‘Pshaw!” rejoined 
the elderly gentleman. ‘‘‘ As the twig is bent, 
so is the tree inclined.’” ‘I know it,” 
agreed the other, “but this twig is bent on 
being a girl.”"—The Portland Oregonian. 


Mrs. Capt. Liscomb was talking about 
making a visit to her married daughter in 
Cincinnati, but age and natural timidity 
had postponed the great event until the 
neighbors began to wonder. So one morning, 
when Uncle Billy Evans met Capt. Liscomb, 
there was a twinkle in his eye as he asked, 
“When’s Mis’ Liscomb going out to Ohio, 
Daniel?’’ ‘‘Don’t ask me!’’ returned the 
captain, a little peevishly. ‘J don’t know 
nothin’ about it. If I tell her to go, she says 
I want to get rid of her. If I tell her to stay 
to home, she says I’m mean! I ain’t saying 
a single word!” 


announcing the proposed assassi- | 
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~ PIPE & REED 
in 


120 a 
"_* BOSTON ~ MAS 


SPIRAL. TRUSS Ru RIBBED 


wedge Saas Outwears all others. a great 
strength without excessive weight. Sold direct. Bend 
for circular. C . Strerpenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar 


Street, om. Mass. 


“SJUBILATE ‘DEO ‘ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofy* 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 


|all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 
T heMeadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 


efficiency. In order to meet the demands made | 23 


upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its! present number of students, For catalogue 
address the President. 

F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 
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| KiODER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR 20yS. Lo 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, “ee mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. inusual attention 
given boys en r seventeen. Well-regulated dally lives for 

all, Large. 7 een with swimming pool. For 
catalog, tier Dr. G. R. Wars, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, 1.8. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure water. 


‘en Acre ~ ah ia Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THzropors 
Parker Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
twent pone and more than oe hundred pipes. 
It is designed especially for teaching an practice purposes, 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
onthe organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mount Iba 
ScHooL, GEorcE F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School £88, 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 
1912. Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
RaNigeeu New features; Nichols Field, play-ground 
ree Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field. 
Preparatory department for younger boys, 
George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M., } Principals. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 

tificate. 


General high school course. 
Music and Art. Postgraduate work. 
Household Arts and Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


